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ABSTRACT 

In November 1987, 1,200 Tennessee administrators out 
of k,800 surveyed by mail offered their opinions about Administrator 
Career Ladder — a new program implemented in spring 1985 as part of 
the Staters Comprehensive Education Reform Act. Results show that 
educators are split over the advisability of this undertaking. Survey 
responses varied consistently by position and by career-ladder 
status. Generally, superintendents and other administrators in the 
upper career-ladder levels responded more positively than did lower 
echelor administrators. Throughout Tennessee, more administrators 
have chosen not to seek higher career-ladder status than have opted 
to participate in the system. Overall, the school administrators 
surveyed do not perceive that the career-ladder program has improved 
Tennessee schools — the original intent of the program. However, a 
majority of administrators believe that the career ladder has 
positively influenced specific aspects of education by providing 
opportunities for extended contracts, professional growth, 
leadership, classroom teaching, public financial support, and student 
achievement. Based on survey results, the study group has advanced 
several recommendations concerning progrcun improvement, the 
evaluation process, personnel eligibility, salary, and research 
needs. The report includes 31 tables and 3 appendices: (l) survey 
questions generated by the study group; (2) the career-ladder survey; 
and (3) respondent group characteristics. (MLH) 

* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 

* from the original document. 
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The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) , inc., works winh 
educators in ongoing R 4 D-based efforts to improve education and 
educational opportunity. AEL serves as the Regional Fducational 
Laboratory for Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and west Virginia. It 
also operates the ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 
Schools^ AEL works to ivprove: 

• professional quality, 

• curriculum and instruction, 

• community support, and 

• opportunity for access to quality education by 
all children. 

Information about AEL projects, programs, and services is avail- 
able by writing or calling AEL, Post Office Box 1348, Charleston, 
West Virginia 25325; 800/624-9120 (outside WV), 800/344-6646 (in 
WV), and 347 0400 (local). 



This publication is based on work sponsored wholly or in part by 
the Office of Educational Research and Inprovement, U.S. Department 
of Education, under contract number 400-86-0001. its contents do not 
necessarily reflect the views of OERI, the Department, or any other 
agency of the U. S. Government. 
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Abstract 



Background 

In November of 1987, the Tennessee Association for School 
Supervision and Administration (TASSA) and the Appalachia i^duca- 
tional Laboratory (AEL) suri/^eyed administrators across the state 
of Tennessee to learn their opinions about the Administrator 
Career Ladder. TASSA, as an umbrella organization for educational 
administrators, was interested in its membership's reactions to 
the Career Ladder — a new program that had been implemented in the 
spring of 1985 as part of a much larger reform effort in Tennes- 
see, the Comprehensive Education Fiform Act. 

Any new innovation or change brings with it initial resis- 
tance and negative reactions — and this is especially true for a 
program like the Career Ladder, which has such in?>ortant personal 
consequences (e.g., salary supplements, evaluations, and peer 
review.) Throughout its short lifetime, Tennessee's Career Ladder 
has had its share of outspoken opponents and proponents. From the 
first mention of the idea, educators have been split over the 
advisability of such an undertaking. The survey results confirm 
that these splits in opinion still exist. 

Resulcs 

Divided Opinions 

Responses to most of the survey questions varied consis- 
tently by position and by Career Ladder status. Overall, super/.n- 
tendents in Tennessee had more positive views about the Adminif- 
trator Career Ladder than did other administrators. Evidently, 
superintendents, as a group, see more positive potential to be 
derived for education from the system of Career Ladder and merit 
pay. 

Another group whose responses were consistently more posi- 
tive than the group as a whole toward the Administrator Career 
Ladder were administrators on the upper levels of tW Career 
Ladder. As might be expected, those who have chosen not to par- 
ticulate on the upper levels of the ladder have more negative 
views. Throughout Tennessee, there are aiore administrators who 
have chosen not to participate than there are those who have 
chosen to participate in the upper levels of the Career Ladder; 
consequently, the average response to the survey is weighted 
toward the negative. 

In general. Career Ladder I status respondents are adminis- 
trators who were required to get Career Ladder certification and 
who chose NOT to participate in the upper levels of the Caree^ 
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Ladder. Prior to July 1987, participation on the Career Ladder 
was mandatory for all eligible administrators. Administrators 
obtained Career Ladder I status merely by passing a local district 
evaluation. 

To obtain the upper levels of Career Ladder has always been 
voluntary, but it requires passing a fairly complex state-admini- 
stered evaluation process. Of those who have applied for the 
higher level- and completed all evaluation visits, between 93% and 
94% were successful and obtained either Level II or ill status 
Many applied for Level III and obtained Level II. 

The results from the survey have been interpreted in light 
of the fact that status on the Career Ladder in one sense distin- 
guishes between voluntary participants (Level II and III) and 
nonparticipants in the upper levels of Career Ladder (Level I and 
non-Career Ladder) . One group has an "outsiders" perspective; the 
other views the system from having participated in it. This same 
difference in opinion between (more positive) participating aud 
(more negative) nonparticipating teachers was reported in a study 
done for the Arizona Career Ladder Research and Evaluation Pro- 
ject. In that report, as in this, "the slightly negative trends 
in the results can be attributed largely to nonparticipants (p. 6) 

Sa*4 .pecific results. There is strong feeling— both posi- 
tive and negative-about whether or not the state should remain on 
the career Ladder system. Forty-six percent of the respondents 
felt Tennessee should not return to a system based on training and 
experience only; 40 percent thought Tennessee should return to a 
system that excludes incentive or merit pay. Superintendents and 
administrators on the upper levels of the Career Ladder, quite 
predictably, were the groups who were the strongest opponents of 
Tennessee's returning to a system based solely on years of experi- 
ence and years of training. 

Overall, the data suggest that school administrators do not 
perceive that the Career Ladder program has improved Tennessee 
schools, which was the original intent of the Career Ladder pro- 
gram. This perception is in some conflict with opinions to an- 
other question, in which a majority of administrators believe that 
the Career Ladder has had a positive effect on specific aspects of 
education in Tennessee, such as providing opportunities for ex- 
tended contracts, professional growth, leadership, classroom 
teaching, public financial support, and student achievement. 
Again, as a group, superintendents and administrators on the upper 
levels of the Career Ladder believe more strongly that the Career 
Ladder is helping to isapzove schools. 

Speaking with One Voice 

Administrators believe that all certified school personnel 
should be eligible to apply for the Career Ladder. They agreed 

vi 
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(82%) that educators who move to non-Career Ladder positions 
should be able to maintain their Career Ladder supplements. 

Most administrators are neutral or disagree with the notion 
^hat the Career Ladder evaluation process accurately reflects 
performance or that it differentiates among degrees of excellence. 
They do not believe that the most conpetent administrators have 
necessarily applied for or attained the upper levels of the Career 
Ladder. 

However much they think the evaluation process is lacking, 
though, administrators believe that evaluation should be a part of 
achieving upper levels of the Career Ladder. Administrators also 
l>elieve that years of experience should be a part of the eligibil- 
ity criteria to upper levels of the Career Ladder. That the 
evaluation process can be inproved seems to be without question. 
Some of the improvements administrators seemed to support are 
listed below. 

• Evaluations for Career Levels II and III should involve more 
local input. 

• Shorten the evaluation system to one semester. 

• Include how well administrators evaluate teachers as a part 
of the overall process of evaluating administrators. (NOTE: 
This change has been inclement ed by the Board of Education 
since this study was conpleted in January 1966.) 

• Retain existing evaluation instruments with the possible 
exceptions of the student questionnaire and the administra- 
tor portfolio. 

The results of the survey point to support for the Adminis- 
trators' Academy. Administrators (66%) agreed that attendance 
should be required— especially for those on the Career Ladder. 
More than half believed all administrators (even those NOT on 
Career Ladder) should be required to attend. (NOTE: Attendance 
at the Academy has alw:iys been mandatory for administrators.) 

Most survey questions pertained to the Administrator Career 
I#adder, but one item focused on the role of administrators in the 
Teacher Career Ladder. According to 74 percent of respondents, 
local school administrators should be a part of a state evaluation 
team for evaluating teachers for Career Levels II and III. (NOTE: 
Since the survey has been c<^mpleted, this change has been made. 
Teachers can requ;;dt that the local school administrator be a part 
of the Btate evaluation team.) 

Regarding local options for administration of the extended 
contracts and salary supplements, administrators tended to ^gree 
that there should be :;tatewide consistency. Administrators be- 
lieve that attendance at the Academy should count toward extended 
contract time. (NOTE: This has always been an option for local 
education agencies.) They also believe that all money should be 
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passed on to local school administrators. 

RacooBMndations 

Based on the results of the survey, the TASSA-AEL study 
group formed the following recommendations. Some of these, as 
noted in the text above, have already been acted upon by the State 
Board of Education. Others have already received some considera- 
tion, and the study group members hope that these recommendations 
will help to formulate positive changes in the Career Ladder 
system in the state of Tennessee. 

1. The Administrator Career Ladder program should be continued 
and Improved. 

2. Upper levels of the Career Ladder should continue to be 
earned through an evaluation process. The evaluation system 
should be changed to include the following: 

A. Shorten the evaluation cycle from one year to one semes- 
ter. 

B. Add a new con?)onent to measure the administrator's ef- 
fectiveness in evaluating teachers. 

C. Incr«ase the amount of local input for upper level 
evaluations for administrators. 

3. Retain most of the instruments in the current evaluation 
system. However, because there are mixed opinions about the 
retention of the portfolio and the student questionnaire, 
evaluate the continued use of the portfolio and the student 
questionnaire as data sources in the career ladder evalu- 
ation system. 

4. Career Ladder programs should be developed and established 
for all certified school personnel. 

5. The state should continue its support of Administrators-' 
Academies. Attendance at the academies should count as 
extended contract time. 

6. Give attention to across-the-board salary increases, and 
provide uniformity in the administration of Career Ladder 
extended contract monies. 

7. Continue to conduct research for the iir^irovement of the 
Career Ladder program. 

Sunuxy 

In November 1987, 1,200 aeaninistrators from across the state 
of Tennessee completed a survey, in which they gave their opinions 
about the Administrator Career Ladder, a new innovation first 
inpl. roented in the spring of 1985 in Tennessee. The results of 
the study do not point to clear and unanimous support for the 
Ctreer Ladder. Responses had high variability into both ends of 
the scale indicating that school administrators either like the 
Career Ladder they dislike the Career Ladder; they either 
believe it is having positive effects, or they think it has nega- 
tive consequences. The average of their responses nay be near the 

viii 
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neutral poii«t, but their individ*ial responses are not neutral. 

These results confirm findings reported by the Southern 
Regional Education Board's Career Ladder Clearinghouse in a Decem- 
ber 1987 article, "^More Pay for Teachers and Administrators Ifho Do 
More: Incentive Pay Programs, 1987." In that suxnmary, the au- 
thor, Lynn Comett, points out that: 

•••career ladders deal with fundamental changes. Fun- 
damental changes in any situation — in business, in 
government, or in the schools— make for strong reac- 
tions.... If there were no strong reactions to an 
incentive program as it was in^lemented, that would 
signal that the program was bringing about no real 
change and was dealing with important issues only at 
the surface. States and school districts should weigh 
negative reactions and suggestions for modifications 
in their plans that may spring from this dissatisfac- 
tion, (p. 1) 

For additional information, or to obtain a copy of a more 
detailed report, contact TASSa, Bobby Snider, P. 0. Box 190. 
Lexington, TN 38351; 9U1/968-6374 oy AEL, P. 0. Box 1348, Char- 
leston, West Virginia 25325; 800/624-9120 (outside WV) ; 800/344- 
664i (inWV); 347-0400 (local). 
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Background: History and Perspective 



tolttctlag V •tu^ir Group Topic 

In tho spring of 1987, AEL staff approached the Tennessee 
Association for School Supervision and Administration {TASSA) 
Executive Board about selecting a topic appropriate for a state- 
wide study group. AEL promised technical asr*istance and l^jnited 
financial assistance in exchange for a commitment from selected 
TASSA members to work on the study group. AEL had only two re- 
strictions relating to the choice of the topic. First, the topic 
should be related to AEL's mission statement (of improving educa- 
tion and educational opportunity) and as such should have the 
potential for improving the quality of education and educational 
opportunity for children in Tennessee. Second, the topic should 
be research-amenable; that is, the study group's process of study 
was to include some research desigr or utilization of research 
findings. This would help meet one of AEL' a objectives to in- 
crease educators' use of research to solve educational problems 
and issues. 

The T^SSA Executive Board had little difficulty selecting a 
topic: to assess administrators' perspectives of the new state- 
wide Career Ladder Program. Tennessee had recently undergone 
massive school reform legislation that included, among many new 
initiatives, the Teacher and Administrator Career Ladder Programs. 
This great wave of change had spread across the state with varying 
degrees cf acceptance among educators. The change brought about 
by such a massive reform effort was disquieting — even for those 
who supported the basic pro^.rams. TASSA felt that it was an ap- 
propriate time to take the pulse of school administrators and 
determine their nood in regard to the issue of the 3tate%bide 
Career Ladder Programs. 

roxming the TASSA-ABL Study Group 

As the TASSA-AEL study group was formed, members were care- 
fully selected to serve. The study group was composed of repre- 
sentative administrators— superintendents, principals, supervi- 
sors, and others— from large and small school districts in geo- 
graphic regions of Tennessee. Hembers had an interest in the 
topic and were willing to devote time and energy to the project. 

At the Executive Coonittee meeting where the topic was first 
discussed, a basic plan had emerged: that the study group would 
conduct a survey of state administrators. The first task of the 
study group itself, then, was to design the survey instrument. In 
Nashville, preceding a TASSA annual conference in June 1987, the 
study group met. AEL staff helped to conduct the Nominal G.;oup 
Process to elicit group opinion about the questions to be posed on 
the survey instrument. (See a description of the Nominal Group 
Process in Appendix A.) The nominal question posed to study group 
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members, *Mhat questio .s would you like to ask Tennessee adminis- 
trators about the Career Ladder?,'' prompted a wealth of responses. 

AEL staff and the committee chair drafted the first version 
of the survey. A subcommittee met in .eit^his during October to 
revise the survey. (See copy of the survey in Appendix B.) 

Study group members pilot tested and revised the instrument 
in the fall of 1987. During November 1987, TASSA mailed the 
survey to all 2,800 Tennessee administrators; 1,200 surveys were 
returned for a response rate of 43%. 

TASSA employed a consultant, J. Jackson Barnette, a Meit^jhis 
State University professor of evaluation, who analyzed the survey 
data.* At a January 1988 meeting, Barnette presented preliminary 
results to a subcommittee from the TASSA-AEL study group. After 
this meeting, two members presented these initial findings at the 
Tennessee State Certification Commission hearing in late January. 
During the spring and summer of 1988, further analyses were con- 
ducted by Barnette and AEL staff. 

Selected members of the TASSA-AEL study group reviewed two 
revisions of the report of findings. At a concluding meeting in 
September 1988, the study group agreed on final conclusions and 
recommendations. They also developed a dissemination plan for the 
study group document, which was edited and printed by AEL. Both 
TASSA and AEL will disseminate the findings of the study. 

Analysis of Data: A Guide to Ubdarstanding the Resulta 

The results of the study do not point to clear and unanimous 
support for the Career Ladder. Although the average opinion of 
school administrators tends toward neutrality or in some cases 
toward a negative response, one must be careful in interpreting 
what the "average- response means, in many cases, responses had 
high variability into both ends of the scale. Depicting survey 
data by subgroups indicates that responses vary, in some cases 
dramatically, according to that subpopulation being analyzed and 
to the number of respondents within subpopulation categories. 

That the average response is near neutral does not mean that 
administrators have no opinion about this issue. School adminis- 
trators either like the Career Ladder or they dislike the Career 
Ladder; they generally believe it is having positive effects, or 
they think it has negative consequences. The average of their 
responses may be near the neutral point; but their individual 
responses are not neutral. * 



*Some of the survey questions asked administrators for 
perceptions about the Teacher Carrer Ladder as well as the Admin- 
istrator Career Ladder. Administrators' perceptions about the 
Teacher Career Ladder have been analyzed; however this report is 
limited to data about perceptions related to the Administrator 
Career Ladder. 
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These results confirm findings reported by the Southern 
Regional Education Board's Career Ladder Clearinghouse in a Decem- 
ber 1987 publication. Norm Pay for Teachers and Administrators Who 
Do More: Incentive Pay Programs, 1987. In that summary, the au- 
thor, Lynn Cornett, points out that 

...career ladders deal with fundamental changes. Funda- 
mental changes in any situation — in business, in govern- 
ment, or in the achools — ^make for strong reactions.... 
If there were no strong reactions to an incentive pro- 
gram as it was implemented, that jfould signal that the 
program was bringing about no real change and was deal- 
ing with ifl^rtant issues only at the surfa^d. States 
and school districts should weigh negative reactions and 
suggestions for modifications in their plans that may 
spring from this dissatisfaction, (p. 1) 

The consultant who analyzed the TASSA-AEL study group data 
prepared complete tables for every question. He tabulated re- 
sponses for every question by the following variables: sex, 
current administrative assignment, position, work setting (rural, 
small city, suburban, or urban), r:>gion of state, years of admin- 
istrative experience, years of experience in education. Career 
Ladder status, and highest Career Ladder leve] for which th«y had 
been evaluated. A technical report containing all these complete 
tables is available, upon request, from AEL's School Governance 
and Administration program. 

The tables in this report contain information by variable 
finly when the variable appeared to account for differences In 
administrators' opinions. Two variables are referred to repeat- 
edly throughout this report. The first is the variable of ""posi- 
tion.'^ Within this variable, administrators could label them- 
selves as principal, assistant principal, superintendent, instruc- 
tional supervisor, or other. Sup^rlnt -andnni- ^ consistently re- 
sponded differently than other administrators. Their views were* 
generally more positive about the Career Ladder. 

The second variable where consistent diffei'^nces were ob- 
served is "^certification" or Career Ladder status. Administrators 
of Levels II and III consistently responded differently than did 
administrators of Career Level I or provisional status or those 
not on the Career Ladder. It is important to note that higher 
level status on the Career Ladder was associated with more posi- 
tive perceptions about the Career Ladder. 

It would be helpful, at this point, for the reader to under- 
stand more about participation on the Administrator Career Ladder. 
Mot all administrators are eligible to apply for the Career Ladder 
and participation is optional for those who are eligible. But 
prior to July 1987, participation was not optional; it was manda- 
tory for those who were eligible. That is, up until July 1987, 
all eligible administrators were required to get Career Level 
certification. 
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The original requirements to obtain Career Level I were 
minimal. Depending on their local districts, many administrators 
obtained Career Level I status merely by -signing up, - attending 
training, and passing a local district evaluation process— for 
which effort they were rewarded by a $1000 salary supplement. 

It has always been more cott?)lex co obtain the upper levels 
of Career Ladder. An administrator must pass the state-admini- 
stered evaluation process. Participation is not mandatory. How- 
ever, most who have applied for upper levels to date have been 
successful. That is, of those who applied for the higher levels 
and completed all evaluation visits, between 93% and 94% obtained 
either Level II or ill status. The evaluation process for upper 
level status is time-consuming; it is rewarded with substantial 
salary supplements. 

In general, survey respondents who rated themselves as 
career Ladder I status administrators constitute a group who, for 
the most part, elected to meet only the rudimentary requirements 
of Career Ladder certification and who chose NOT to participate in 
the upper levels of the Career Ladder. As the data are reported 
throughout this report, it is important to keep in mind that 
status on Career Ladder may actviilly be distinguishing between 
voluntary participants in the upper levels of Career Ladder (Level 

• ^' "^'^^ surprising that those who did 
not participate-either by choice (i.e., the Level I respondents) 
or by virtue of their position (i.e., the non-Careex Ladder admin- 
istrators) —are more negative about the Career Ladder than are 
those who have chosen to participate and are obtaining some finan- 
cial benefits as a consequence. 

These findings are supported by those of a similar study— of 
teachers rather than administrators— Descriptive and Analytical 
Results for the 1986-87 Career Ladder Data Cycles by Dr. Richard 
D. rac)card. Manager of the Arizona Career Ladder Research and 
Evaluation fc-roject, in a report presented to the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Cureer Ladder Programs, Arizona State Capitol, Novem- 
ber 1987. In that report's summary, they write: 

...shows an extreme difference in agreement with career 
ladder concepts among those teachers on the ladder, 
nonparticipants in the program and those applying, but 
not yet placed, in many cases, there was a range from 
^0 to 30 percentage points between teachers on the 
ladder and nonparticipants, with those not participating 
usually quite negative about program concepts, while 
participants were found to normally be very positive 
Implications were, that the slightly negative trends 
...can largely be attributed to nonparticipants. (p. 6) 

Indeed, in the present study, differences between Career 
Level 1 and Level III respondents are as much as 30 to 50 percent- 
age points. If one considers Career Level 1 administrators to be 
primarily -nonparticipants," then these findings are in line with 
those from the Arizona study. 
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Results 



This report presents results of the study in five sections. 
Section I reports the demographics of the 1^200 respondents. 
Section II reports administrators' perceptions about the overall 
effects of the Adndnistrator Career Ladder Program on schooling 
and school people. Section III reports how administrators per- 
ceive individual aspects of the program, including instrumenta- 
tion, effectiveness in involving intended participants, and the 
extended contract option that is available to administrators at 
the upper level of the Career Ladder. Section IV summarises 
administrators' views on a wide range of incentive programs (in- 
cluding Career Ladder) for teachers and administrators. Section V 
8\inroarises the significant results reported throughout Sections 
21, III, and IV. 



Characterletics of Reepondente 

The TASSA-AEL survey instrument asked for background infor- 
mation about the respondents. Results revealed that the group who 
responded was approximately representative of the total population 
of school administrators in Tennessee. 



Career Ladder 8ta:ue 


Hunbor in State 
ae of 8/87 


MUfldber of Survey 
Respondents as of 11/87 


(Percent is shown as percent of those in 
Career Level I, II, or III) 


Career Level I 
Career Level II 
Career Level III 


1,191 (56%) 
173 ( S%) 
755 (36%) 


550 (55%) 
67 ( 7%) 
380 (36%) 



NOTE: Not all Tennessee administratojrs are eligible for any 
Career Ladder certification. 



The Tennessee State Department of Education had figures 
indicating that 2,119 administrators were on one of the three 
Career Ladder levels, as of August 1987. (See the figures above.) 
This represents 76% of the total nusiber of administrators in 
Tennessee, using the figure of 2,800— the number of surveys nailed 
by TA8SA«*-*as the total number of administrators. Of the 1,204 
respondents, 997 (or 83%) were on one of the Career Ladder levels. 
This means that the survey respondents were slightly more repre- 
sentative of those on the Career Ladder than is the total popula- 
tion of administrators. 

Further demographics of the respondents show the following 
about Tennessee administrators: 

S 
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• two-tnirds were male; 

• a third (37% » worked ir elementary schools^ about a 
quarter (23%) worked in secondary schools, another 
quarter (28%) worked in central office, and 10% worked 
in other settings; 

• over half (55%) were principals, 3% were assistant 
principals, 4% were superintendents, a fifth (19%) 
were instructional supervisors, and the rest held 
other administrative positions; 

• nearly half (45%) were from rural settings, with most 
of the rest from small cities (21%) or large cities 
(18%) ; 

• regional representation was 41% from eastern Tennes- 
see, 32% from the middle part of state, and 25% from 
western Tennessee; 

• three quarters (77%) had over five years of adminis- 
trative experience, and well over half (55%) of re- 
spondents were seasoned administrators with over 10 
years of experience; 

• nearly half (46%) were certified at Level I of the 
Career Ladder, only 6% were at Level II, another third 
(32%) were at Level III, 3% held professional certifi- 
cation, and 11% were not on Career Ladder; and 

• over a third (38%) had been evaluated at Level I, only 
4% at Level II, another third (35%) had been evaluated 
at Level III, while 17% indicated this was not appli- 
cable to them. 

Table A-1 in Appendix C provides more specific information 
on respondents' characteristics. 

II. Perceptions about the Overall Effect of the Jkdminiatrator 
Career Ladder on Schooling and School People 

Section 4. in Section 4 of the survey, respondents were 
asked to respond to eight items, each related to a different 
aspect of Tennessee schooling that might have been affected by the 
Career Ladder Program (see box) . An aggregation of these eight 
items provides a view of administrators' general aenae of career 
ladder effects (See Yable 1). Overall, 15 percent of respondents 
thought the effect had been somewhat or significantly negative, 33 
percent thought it had made no difference, and the majority~53 
percent-- thought the effect had been somewhat or significantly 
positive. More superintendents responded positively (62 percent) 
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Tabit l«-Total for All Contributions of Carttr Laddar Program Hams 



Percent Indicatino 



Group 





Sign. 


Soine 




Some 


Sign. 








Neg. 


Neg. 


NoDiff. 


Pos. 


Pos. 






n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mean 


SD 


1080 


5 


10 


33 


39 


14 


3.48 


1.01 


598 


5 


9 


33 


39 


14 


3.48 


1.00 


35 


7 


11 


26 


43 


14 


3.46 


1.07 


45 


5 


5 


28 


37 


25 


3.71 


1.05 


214 


5 


9 


30 


39 


17 


3.55 


1.03 


174 


4 


12 


37 


37 


9 


3.34 


0.97 


88 


5 


9 


39 


34 


13 


3.40 


1.00 


26 


9 


21 


35 


30 


6 


3.02 


1.05 


504 


7 


13 


40 


34 


6 


3.19 


0.98 


62 


2 


8 


25 


49 


16 


3.69 


0.91 


348 


2 


5 


20 


46 


27 


3.89 


0.94 


24 


3 


8 


38 


44 


7 


3.45 


0.85 



Total 

By Position 
Principal 
Asst. Prin 
Superintendent 
Instr. Super. 
Ottw 

By Caraar Laddar Status 

Non-Career ladder 

Provisional 

Career Ladder I 

Career Ladder II 

Career Ladder III 

aher 



Section 4 of the survey aslced administrators 
for their perceptions regarding the effect of the 
Career Ladder on Tennessee schooling and 
school people. They were asked to cii Jle one 
response to the right of each Hem. 

In my view, the Career Ladoer has had the 
following effect on this variable: 

5 m significant and positive 

4 m somewhat positive 

3 » no difference 

2 m somewhat negative 

1 m significant but negative 



4-1 


Student achievement 


5 


4 3 2 1 


4-2 


Public financial support 


5 


4 3 2 1 


4-3 


Professional growth 


5 


4 3 2 1 


4-4 


Classroom teaching 


5 


4 3 2 1 


4-5 


Buildlno-level leadership 


5 


4 3 2 1 


4-6 


Teacher extended 

contract opportunities 


5 


4 3 2 1 


4-7 


Administrator extended 
contract opportunities 


5 


4 3 2 1 


4-8 


Retention of teachers in 
the profession 


5 


4 3 2 1 
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Ttbl* 2— Effects Ranked from Moil Positive to Least Positive 



Effect on: 



Sign. 
Neg. 
1 



/'eroent Indicating 



Some 
Neg. 
2 



ftoDiff. 
3 



Son)e 
Pos. 
4 



Sign. 
Pos. 
5 



Mean 



SD 



Teacher extended contract 

Ofjport. 1081 3 
Admin, extended contract 

op|)ort. 1078 3 

Professional growth i08l 3 

Building-level leadership 1080 4 

Classroom teaching i081 4 

Putriic financial support 1080 4 

Student achievement loso 4 

Retention of teachers 1 080 12 



6 
8 
10 
11 
10 
6 
19 



12 

23 
24 
37 
34 
40 
47 
44 



51 

45 
47 
36 
41 
36 
36 
19 



27 

22 

18 

13 

10 

10 

7 

6 



3.92 0.97 



3.76 
3.69 
3.43 
3.41 
3.37 
3.37 
2.88 



0.98 
0.96 
0.97 
0.96 
0.94 
0.85 
1.04 



^i**'*..^''?*""* ®" Implementation of the Career Ladder has resulted In more 
effective educators In Tennessee r.suneq in more 



Percent Indicating 



Group 



Str 

Disag. Disag. Neither Agree 
1 2 3 4 



Str. 
Agree 
5 Mean 



SD 



Total 1187 
By Position 

Principal 652 

Asst. Prin. 36 

Superintendent 52 

Instr. Super. 230 

Other 191 

By Career Ladder Status 

Non Career Ladder 99 

Provisional 31 

Career Ladder I 543 

Career Ladder II 66 

Career Ladder III 379 

Other 26 



29 



27 
19 
21 
27 
42 



41 
48 

38 
18 
13 
27 



23 



24 
28 
21 
20 
22 



15 
26 
31 
30 
12 
23 



20 



19 
22 
17 
22 
19 



21 
16 
18 
23 
21 
19 



19 



19 
25 
25 
20 
14 



15 
10 
ft 
23 
34 
27 



9 



10 
6 
15 
10 
3 



7 
0 
3 
6 
20 
4 



2.57 1.32 



2.61 
2.69 
2.92 
2.68 
2.15 



2.31 
1.87 
2.07 
2.68 
3.37 
2.58 



1.33 
1.21 
1.40 
1.34 
1.20 



1.34 
1.02 
1.09 
1.19 
1.28 
1.27 
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than other administrators, as did people at the upper levels of 
the Career Ladder (65 percent of Level lis and 73 percent of Level 
Ills) . 

A breakdom by item (Table 2) showed that administrators 
thought the Career Ladder program had a more positive effect on 
some aspects of schooling than others. For instance, 78 percent 
gave positive ratings to extended contract opportunities for 
teachers and 67 percent gave positive ratings to extended contract 
opportunities for administrators. Professional growth received a 
hi^ly positive rating (65 percent) . Only one item—retention of 
teachers'^-received a negative rating. A quarter of respondents 
thought the Career Ladder program had a positive effect on reten- 
tion of teachers; everyone else thought the effect had been nil or 
negative. See Table A2 in the l^pendix for more detailed informa- 
tion displayed by position and Career Ladder level. 

Other Ztens. Five other items in the survey asked about the 
overall effect of the Career Ladder on Tennessee schooling and 
school people. The scale use t for these items was: 5 - strongly 
agree, 4 - agree, 3 - neither agree nor disagree, 2 - disagree, 
and 1 • strongly disagree. The results for each of these five 
items are discussed and displayed next. 

Item Jfipie/nentation of the Career Leader has resulted 

in more effective educates in Tennessee. Table 3 presents the 
results for this item. The mean response was in the disagree 
range of the scale, with only one quarter (28 percent) of respon- 
dents agreeing with the statement. The only subgroup that had a 
majority who agreed with this statement was Career Ladder III 
administrators (54 percent) . Superintendents were less in dis- 
agreement with thii» item than other position types. Forty percent 
indicated agreement coiq>ared with 27 percent agreement for com- 
bined other position types. Also, there is an increasing trend 
toward more agreement as Career Ladder status increases. Ten 
percent of the provisional status respondents agreed, 12 percent 
of the level l respondents agreed, 29 percent of the level II 
respondents agreed, and as mentioned before, 54 percent of the 
level III respondents agreed. Twenty-two percent ot the non- 
Career Ladder respondents agreed. 
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Ttbit 4— Results on Ladder Is helping to Improve the schoc is in Tennessee 



Group 





Str. 








Str. 








Disag. 


Disag. 


Neither 


Agree 


Agree 






n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mean 


SD 


1124 


15 


20 


31 


26 


8 


2.92 


1.18 


615 


14 


21 


30 


26 


8 


2.94 


1.17 


35 


9 


17 


29 


40 


6 


3.17 


1.07 


50 


10 


12 


26 


36 


16 


3.36 


1.19 


218 


16 


16 


35 


24 


9 


2.95 


1.18 


188 


20 


23 


29 


24 


4 


2.69 


1.16 



Total 

By Position 

Principal 
Asst. Prin. 
Superintendent 
instr. Super. 
Other 

By Career Ladder Status 

Non-Career Ladder 

Provisional 

Career Ladder I 

Career Ladder II 

Career Ladder III 

Other 

By Work Setting 

Rural 
Snnall City 
Suburban 
Urt>ap 

By Region 

East 

Middle 

West 



By Administrative Assignment 
K/Elementary 
Middle/Jr. High 
High School 
Central Office 
Other 



93 


20 


27 


24 


22 


8 


2.69 


1.23 


30 


30 


23 


23 


23 


0 


2.40 


1.16 


522 


21 


26 


34 


15 


3 


2.53 


1.08 


64 


5 


23 


28 


36 


6 


3.17 


1.02 


355 


5 


9 


29 


40 


17 


3.54 


1.04 


25 


8 


12 


36 


36 


8 


3.24 


1.05 



506 


16 


23 


33 


22 


7 


2.81 


1.15 


244 


19 


18 


27 


27 


8 


2.88 


1.24 


141 


11 


18 


32 


31 


9 


3.09 


1.12 


208 


12 


17 


29 


31 


11 


3.13 


1.17 


459 


18 


18 


32 


23 


9 


2.87 


1.22 


363 


13 


25 


29 


26 


7 


2.89 


1.13 


282 


13 


16 


32 


31 


8 


3.05 


1.14 



420 


15 


21 


31 


25 


8 


2.90 


1.17 


111 


11 


19 


38 


26 


6 


2.98 


1.07 


141 


11 


20 


28 


31 


10 


3.09 


1.17 


328 


17 


20 


29 


25 


8 


2.87 


1.21 


101 


16 


17 


33 


29 


6 


2.92 


1.15 



Item 3-8. Peoplm in my community Jbaiiave thmt Cmnmz Ladder 
is helping to improve the schools in Tennessee. Results for this 
item are presented In Table 4. The mean response was slightly in 
the disagree range of the scale. Superintendents had a higher 
level of agreement (52 percent) than the combined other position 
types (33 percent) . upper level Career Ladder respondents were 
more in agreement than lower level respondents (5"» percent for 
level 111 and 44 percent for level ll) . 

Three other differences are worth mentioning. 
• Urban (42 percent agreed) and suburban (40 percent agreed) re- 
spondents tended to be less in disagreement with this statement 
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Tabi« f — R«tultt on Ittm: Par«ntt and comunity p«opl« pr«f«r upp«r-i«vel Career Lad- 
dar admlnlatratcrs in thair achoola 



Percent Indicating 





n 


Str. 
Oisag. 

1 


Oisag. 

2 


Neither 

3 


Agree 

4 


Str. 
Agree 

D 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1123 


14 


19 


44 


16 


6 


2.81 


1.07 


By Position 


















Principal 


616 


14 


21 


43 


15 


7 


2.81 


1.08 


Asst. Prin. 


35 


17 


14 


29 


31 


9 


3.00 


1.24 


Superintendent 


50 


16 


6 


44 


20 


14 


3.10 


1.22 


II loll. WU^/Ul* 


AID 


1^ 


iO 

19 




19 


D 


2.7u 


4 AC 

1.0d 


other 


188 


14 


19 


45 


21 


1 


2.77 


0.97 


By Career Ladder Status 


















Non^areer ladder 


93 


19 


16 


46 


13 


5 


2.69 


1.09 


Provistonal 


30 


30 


30 


27 


13 


0 


223 


1.04 


Career Ladder 1 


522 


21 


27 


43 


8 


2 


2.43 


0.96 


Career Ladder II 


64 


0% 

3 


19 


42 


28 


8 


3.19 


0.94 


Career Ladder III 


354 


4 


9 


44 


29 


14 


3.38 


0.97 


Otrier 


25 


8 


16 


52 


16 


8 


3.00 


1.00 


By Administrative Assignment 
















K/Eiementary 


421 


15 


22 


42 


14 


7 


2.75 


1.09 


Middle/Jr. High 


111 


12 


15 


52 


16 


5 


2.86 


0.98 


High School 


141 


12 


17 


38 


21 


11 


3.03 


1.15 


Central Office 


326 


15 


18 


44 


17 


5 


2.78 


1.06 


Other 


101 


9 


19 


49 


20 


4 


2.91 


0.95 



than small city (35 percent agreed) and rural (29 percent 
agreed) respondents . 

• Respondents from the western region (39 percent agreed) were in 
slightly more agreexnent with the statement than those in the 
eastern region (31 percent agreed) and the middle region (33 
percent agreed) . 

• Respondents from high school settings (41 percent agreed) tended 
to agree more than respondents from other settings (33 percent 
agreed) . 

Item Parents and community people pre/er upper-ievei 

Cmrmmr Ladder mdminiatrators in their achoois. Results, displayed 
in Yable 5, show a mean response slightly in the disagree range of 
the scale. Superintendents (34 percent) tended to agree more than 
the combined other position types (22 percent) • Upper level re- 
spondents (36 percent for level II and 43 percent for level III) 
agreed more than lower level (13 percent for provisional and 10 
percent for level I) respondents. Eighteen percent of the non- 
Career Ladder respondents agreed with this statement. Respondents 
from high school settings (31 percent) tended to agree more than 
those in other than high school settings (22 percent) . 
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Tabl« 6— Rstuitt on lt«m: Parantt and community paopla prafar uppar*laval Caraar Lad- 
dar taachara in thair achools 



Group 





Str. 








Str. 








Disag. 


Disag. 


Neither 


Agree 


Agree 






n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mean 


SD 


1123 


13 


19 


39 


22 


7 


2.91 


1.10 


615 


13 


21 


36 


21 


8 


2.89 


1.12 


35 


11 


9 


31 


43 


6 


3.23 


1.09 


50 


12 


8 


42 


20 


18 


3.24 


1.20 


218 


13 


19 


40 


21 


7 


2.90 


1.10 


187 


12 


18 


44 


24 


2 


2.87 


0.98 



Total 

By Poaltion 

Principal 
Asst. Prin. 
Superintendent 
Instr. Super. 
Other 

By Caraar Ladder Status 

Non-Career Ladder 

Provisional 

Career Ladder I 

Career Ladder II 

Career Ladder III 

Other 



By Admlnistratlva Assignment 

K/Elementary 
Middle/Jr. High 
High School 
Central Office 
Other 



92 


16 


21 


40 


15 


8 


2.77 


1.13 


30 


23 


37 


27 


13 


0 


2.30 


0.99 


522 


19 


26 


40 


13 


2 


2.53 


1.01 


C4 


3 


19 


30 


39 


9 


3.33 


0.99 


355 


4 


9 


37 


36 


14 


3.47 


0.98 


25 


8 


12 


52 


20 


8 


3.08 


1.00 



420 


15 


22 


36 


20 


7 


2.83 


1.13 


111 


12 


15 


45 


23 


5 


2.94 


1.02 


141 


10 


19 


29 


29 


13 


3.16 


1.17 


328 


13 


17 


42 


22 


6 


2.91 


1.07 


100 


8 


18 


46 


24 


4 


2.98 


0.95 



Item 3-10. Parents and conanunity people prefer upper-level 
career Ladder teacftftrff in their achools. Again, the results fell 
within the disagree range of the scale (see Tabla 6) . Respondents 
from the upper-levels of the Career Ladder responded differently 
than other groups~50 percent of Level ills and 48 percent of 
Level lis believe parents and community people prefer upper-level 
Career Ladder teachers in their schools. Only 13 percent of 
provisional and 15 percent of Level I respondents agreed with the 
statement. Twenty-three percent of the non-Career Ladder respon- 
dents agreed with this statement. Many more high school adminis- 
trators (42 percent) share this belief than administrators from 
other settings 128 percent) . 

Item 3-11. Tennessem should return to a system in which pay 
increases are based on training end experience only, which ex- 
cludms any incentive (merit) pay. The results for this item, 
shown in Table 7, had the highest level ot variability of all the 
items in the survey, while the overall response was slightly in 
the disagree range, 49 percent of tiim respondents selected one of 
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Table 7— Ratults or Itam: Tannaaaaa ahouid return to a ayateir in which pay Increaaes 
•re baaed on train Inp and experie nce only, which »xcludea any ^ centlve (merit) pay. 

Percent Indicatino 

Str. Str. 

Disag. DIsag. Neither Agree Agree 

Group n 1 2 3 4 5 Mean SD 



Total 


1117 


24 


22 


15 


15 


25 


2.95 


1.52 


oy rOviiion 


















Principal 


611 


24 


22 


14 


16 


24 


2.93 


1.52 


Asst. Prin. 


35 


29 


11 


17 


14 


29 


3.03 


1.6L» 


Superintendent 


50 


42 


12 


14 


12 


20 


2.56 


1.61 


11 loll. 








16 


Q 

o 


24 


2.81 


1.52 


other 


186 


18 


20 


15 


18 


28 


3.19 


1.49 


By Career Ladder Status 


















l^n-Career Ladder 


92 


22 


16 


15 


14 


33 


3.20 


1.57 


Provisional 


30 


23 


10 


3 


23 


40 


3.47 


1.66 


Career Ladder 1 


521 


11 


18 


16 


19 


36 


3.52 


1.40 


Career Ladder II 


62 


29 


26 


21 


15 


10 


2.50 


1.32 


Career Ladder III 


353 


44 


31 


11 


7 


7 


2.03 


1.22 


Ciher 


25 


28 


16 


12 


24 


20 


2.92 


1.55 


By Sex 


















Female 


347 


26 


26 


13 


11 


24 


2.81 


1.53 


Male 


754 


23 


20 


15 


16 


25 


3.00 


1.52 


By Administrative Aasignment 
















K/Elementary 


419 


22 


24 


%A 


15 


26 


2.99 


1.51 


Middle/Jr. High 


109 


28 


16 


17 


16 


25 


2.94 


1.56 


High School 


140 


31 


21 


10 


16 


21 


2.74 


1.56 


Central Office 


326 


24 


21 


16 


11 


29 


3.00 


1.55 


Other 


100 


22 


28 


16 


21 


13 


2.75 


1.36 



th# •xtraroe positions. Twenty-four percent strongly disagreed^ 22 
percent disagreed, 15 percent neither agreed nor disagreed, 15 
percent agread, and 25 percent strongly ag^^eed. Upper level re- 
spondents disagreed with this statement far more than lower level, 
(Seventy-five percent of Level Ills and 55 percent of Xievel lis 
disagreed; 29 percent of Level Is, 33 percent of Provisional and 
38 percent of non-Career Ladder respondents disagreed.) Female 
respondents (52 percent) disagreed more than male respondents (43 
percent) . Again, administrators from high schools responded dif- 
ferently (52 percent disagreed) than did administrators from other 
settings (45 percent disagreed) , Fifty-four percent of the super- 
intendents and 52 percent of instructional supervisors disagreed 
with this statement conpared with 44 percent disagreement from the 
other groups combined. 
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111. Admlnlttratert' P«ro«ption« Itegarding th« Zaul 
thm CarMr Ladter Program 

Administrators' perceptions regarding the implementation of 
the Career Ladder Program are examined in the next three sections. 
The first section reports administrators' views on how well the 
program involves the people for whom it was designed. The second 
section examines the evaluation component of the program, includ- 
ing perceptions about the evaluation system in general, local in- 
volvement in the evaluation process, criteria used for Career 
Ladder participation, and instrumentation used in the evaluation. 
The third section relates to the extended contracts options of- 
fered to administrators at the upper levels of the Career Ladder. 



l!«L*rt3?.?!!!?..®"J**'"* The most comptttnt tducatort havt applltd for the 
uppor levels of the Career Ladder 



Group 



Str. 
Oisag. 
1 



Percent Indicating 



Oisag. Netthar Agree 
2 3 4 



Str. 
Agree 
5 Mean 



SD 



Total 1187 
By Position 

Principal 651 
Asst. Prin. 36 
S(4)erintendent 53 

Instr. Super. 229 

Other 192 

By Career Ladder status 
Non-Career Ladder 95 
Provisior<al 31 

Career Ladder I 545 
Career Ladder It 67 

Career Ladder III 375 

Other 26 

By Administrative Assignment 

K/Elementary 437 

Middle/Jr. High 115 

High School 150 

Central Office 339 

Other 115 



24 



25 
14 
21 
23 
26 



37 

48 

35 

7 

8 

23 



27 
20 
21 
23 
27 



25 



23 
31 
15 
30 
25 



22 
32 
3'' 
28 
12 
19 



24 
18 
22 
27 
25 



22 



22 
25 
19 
18 

2? 



20 
13 
22 
28 
22 
42 



23 
26 
18 
23 
23 



19 



21 
22 
28 
17 
17 



13 
3 
10 
30 
35 
15 



17 
25 
31 
17 
17 



9 



9 
8 

17 
12 

3 



7 
3 
1 
6 
23 
0 



8 

10 
9 
10 
8 



2.64 1.29 



2.66 
2.81 
3.06 
2.65 
2.47 



2.32 
1.81 
2.10 
2.99 
3.53 
2.50 



2.56 
2.88 
2.85 
2.65 
2.54 



1.30 
1.19 
1.41 
1.33 
1.14 



1.29 
1.01 
1.03 
1.07 
1.19 
1.03 



1.28 
1.29 
1.30 
1.28 
1.27 
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Tabi* 9— Rttuitt on Uam: Th« b«M hav« actually attalnad Caraar Laddar II and III 
status 



Percent Indicating 



Group 


n 


Str. 
Disag. 
1 


Disag. 
2 


Neither 
3 


Agree 
4 


Str. 
Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1185 


21 


28 


19 


22 


10 


2.72 


1.29 


By Position 


















Principal 


650 


21 


27 


19 


20 


12 


2.74 


1.32 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


19 


25 


14 


36 


6 


2.83 


1.28 


Suparintendent 


53 


15 


15 


32 


21 


17 


3.09 


1.29 


Instr. Super. 


228 


19 


32 


12 


27 


9 


2.74 


1.29 


Other 


192 


22 


30 


23 


21 


4 


2.54 


1.16 


By Caraar Ladder Status 


















Non-Career .^dder 


99 


33 


23 


23 


14 


6 


2.36 


1.25 


Provisional 


30 


47 


37 


10 


3 


3 


1.80 


1.00 


Career Ladder I 


544 


30 


40 


19 


10 


1 


2.13 


1.00 


Career Ladder II 


66 


5 


30 


24 


35 


6 


3.0S 


1.04 


Careor Ladder III 


377 


5 


13 


16 


41 


25 


3.68 


1.14 


aher 


26 


23 


12 


35 


31 


0 


2.73 


1.15 


ZnvolvaiiMnt of Zntsndad Participants 
Four items were used to assess 


people 


s views 


about 


the sue 







cess of the program in i evolving administrators it was designed to 
reward. These ite-^ usee' the same scale described above, i.e. 1 - 
strongly disagree, 2 - disagree, 3 - neither agree nor disagree, 4 
- agree, and 5 ■ strongly agree. 

Item The most competent educators have applied for the 

vppmr levels of the Career Ladder. The results are presented in 
Table 8. The mean response was in the disagree range. Superin- 
tendents (45 percent) agreed with this statement more often than 
others (28 percent) agreed. There was a strong relationship be- 
ti^een the Career Ladder level of the respondents and their ten- 
dency to agree or disagree with this statement. Only six percent 
of the provisional respondents agreed, II percent of the Level I 
respondents agreed, 36 r^rcent of t e Level II respondents agreed, 
58 )rcent of the levrl III respoi. .^its agreed, and 20 percent of 
thi non^^Career Ladder respondents agreed. Relative to work set- 
ting, elementary (2!> percent) and central office (27 percent) ad- 
ainiatrrtora agreed less than middle/junior high (35 percent) and 
high school (40 percent) Xidministrators. 

Jteffl The iducators I perceive as being among the best 

have actually attained Career Ladder II and III status. See 
Table 9 fox these results. Once again Tennessee administrators as 
a whole disagreed. Similar to It^m 1-1, there was a strong rela- 
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TabI* 10— Rttuitt on lUm: All ctrtlfltd school p«rtonn«l should bs tllalble to iDOly for 
th« Cartttf Laddsr 



Percent Irxllcating 



GrouD 


n 


Str. 
DIsag. 
1 


Disag. 
2 


Neither 
3 


Agree 
4 


Oil. 

Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1120 


4 


s 

w 


1 u 




AA 


4.1 z 


4 Ail 

1 •Q4 


Bv Dnftif Inn 




















614 


w 


7 


10 


At\ 


of 


4.09 


1.02 




35 


*a 

w 


Q 


4 7 


4U 


91 


3.89 


1.05 


Superintendent 


50 


10 


12 


4 


28 


46 


3.88 


1.38 


Instr. Super. 


216 


4 


5 


7 


33 


50 


420 


1.06 


Other 


187 


3 


3 




9fi 


AO 


4.44 


0.93 


By Carter Ladder Status 


















Non-Career Ladder 


93 


fl 


C 


D 




00 


4.15 


1.22 


Provision?' 


30 


7 


7 


n 




00 


4.17 


1.16 


Career Ladder 1 


521 


3 


4 


1 1 

1 1 


42 


At\ 




n Q7 


Career Ladder II 


63 


0 


a 


13 


29 


51 


422 


0.96 


Career Ladder III 


353 


3 


7 


11 


34 


45 


4.10 


1.06 


Other 


25 


8 


12 


4 


20 


56 


4.04 


1.37 


By Administrative Assignment 
















K/Eiementary 


418 


3 


7 


14 


39 


38 


4.03 


1.01 


Middle/Jr. High 


110 


4 


8 


10 


39 


39 


4.02 


1.08 


High School 


141 


4 


5 


13 


40 


38 


4.05 


1.02 


Central Office 


327 


6 


3 


5 


28 


58 


4.30 


1.09 


Other 


101 


1 


10 


6 


41 


43 


4.14 


0.98 



ticnship between Career Ladder status and degree of agreement or 
dis igreement with chis statement (i.e., the lower the respondents 
wer 5 on the ladder, the more likely they were to disagree with 
this statement) . Sixty-six percent of the level III respondents, 
41 percent of the Vv^i u respondents, 11 percent of the level I 
respondents, six r cent of the provisional respondents, and 20 
percent of the non-Career Ladder respondents agreed with this 
statement. Superintendents (38 percent) tended to agree with this 
item more than other position types (28 percent agreed) . 

Item 3-6. All cBrtifiBd school personnel should be eligible 
to apply for the Career Ladder. See Table 10. This item had one 
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Tabit 11— RMults on Ittm: Educators who movt to non-Care >r Ladder positions (e.g. 
principal to superintendent or teacher to central office position) should be able to main* 
tain their Carter Ladder supplements 



Percent Indicating 



Group 


n 


Str. 
Disag. 
1 


Disag. 
2 


Neither 
3 


Agree 
4 


Str. 
Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1124 


5 


5 


7 


29 


53 


4.21 


1.10 


By position 


















Principal 


614 


5 


5 


7 


31 


52 


4.21 


1.08 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


6 


3 


3 


31 


58 


4.33 


1.07 


Superintendent 


50 


4 


2 


6 


38 


50 


4.28 


0.97 


Instr. Super. 


218 


4 


6 


7 


24 


58 


4.27 


1.10 


0th; 


188 


6 


7 


4 


31 


51 


4.13 


1.19 


By Career Ladder Status 


















Non-Career Ladder 


93 


11 


4 


10 


38 


38 


3.87 


1.27 


Provisional 


29 


3 


3 


3 


31 


59 


4.38 


0.98 


Career Ladder 1 


524 


4 


7 


8 


33 


47 


4.12 


1.10 


Career Ladder II 


64 


2 


5 


6 


23 


64 


4.44 


0.92 


Career Ladder III 


354 


5 


3 


4 


23 


65 


4.41 


1.04 


Other 


25 


8 


4 


4 


36 


48 


4.12 


1.20 



of the highest levels of agreement of all of the items on the sur- 
vey, with 80 percent of all respondents agreeing or strongly 
agreeing. The groups with the very highest levels of agref^ment 
were Instructional supervisors (83 percent) and those categorizing 
themselves as ^other'' (91 percent) . Respondents across Career 
Ladder levels were consistently in agreement with this statement . 
Another comparison of note is that central office administrators 
(86 percent) and ^other" administrators (84 percent) had higher 
agreement than combined administrators from elementary, middle/ 
junior high, and secondary settings (77 percent) • 

Item 3*1. Educators who move to non^CMreer Ladder positions 
(e.g. principal to superintendent or teacher to central office po- 
sition) shoxild i»e itJbie to maintain their Career i^dder 
supplements. There was, as indicated in Table 11, high agreement 
with this statement. Eighty-two percent of the respondents agreed 
with this statement, and most of these (53 percent) strongly 
agreed. Agreement was consistent across positions and Career 
Ladder status with the exception that non-Career Ladder respon- 
dents (76 percent) had lower agreement than Career Ladder respon- 
dents (84 percent) . 
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Tsbl* 12— Rttuitt on Ittm: In i]nott inttancM. tht Ccror Ladder tvaluatlon proctas 
diftarantiatti among dagraaa of axcallanea: Caraar Laval I (good, compatant). Caraar 
Laval II (battar). and Caraar Laval III (baat). 



Percent Indicating 



Group 



n 


otr. 

1 


2 


3 


Agree 
4 


Str. 
Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


1184 


28 


25 


18 


21 


8 


2.54 


1.30 


648 


28 


24 


18 


20 


9 


2.59 


1.33 


36 


28 


33 


14 


22 


3 


2.39 


1.20 


53 


21 


23 


25 


21 


11 


2.79 


-1.31 


230 


33 


27 


13 


20 


7 


2.43 


1.33 


192 


27 


27 


21 


21 


4 


2.48 


1.20 



Total 

By Position 

Principal 
Asst. Prin. 
Superintendent 
Instr. Super. 
Other 

By Carter Ladder Status 

Non-Career Ladder 

Provisional 

Career ladder I 

Career Ladder II 

Career Ladder III 

aher 



99 


32 


24 


18 


18 


7 


2.43 


1.30 


31 


45 


29 


16 


6 


3 


1.94 


1.09 


543 


38 


30 


18 


11 


3 


2.09 


1.11 


65 


28 


23 


22 


25 


3 


2.52 


1.23 


378 


12 


19 


16 


36 


17 


Z.'i'.6 


1.28 


26 


19 


27 


27 


23 


4 


2.65 


1.16 



Evaluation of Caraar Laddar Participants. 

This section examines the evaluation conponent of the pro- 
gram, including perceptions about the effectiveness and timeliness 
of the evaluation system^ local involv-iment in the evaluation 
process, criteria used for Career Ladder participation^ and in- 
strumentation used in the evaluation, 

Effactivanasa and tiaaXlnaaa of evaluation. Three items 
were related to effectiveness and timeliness. 

Item In most instances, the Career Ladder evaluation 

process differentiates among degrees of excellence: Career Level 
I (good, conpetent). Career Level II (better), and Career Level 
III (best). See labia 12. Adminiatrators, as a group, disagreed 
with this statement. In fact, 53 percent disagreed; 29 percent 
agreed with the statement. There was lasa disagreamant aa Caraar 
Ladder level increased. Seven*:y-four percent of the provisional 
level respondents disagreed, compared with 31 percent of the Level 
III respondents. 

Item 1-6. The Career Ladder evaluation process accurately 
reflects an educator's performance. See Table 13. Administrators 
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JBbl9 i3~Rtiulti on Itom: Th« CarMr Ladder tvaluatlon pfocess accurately reflects nn 
educator's performance 



Percent Indicating 



Group 


n 


Str. 
Disag. 
1 


Disag. 
2 


Neither 
3 


Agree 
4 


Str. 
Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1188 


31 


34 


14 


18 


4 


2.30 


1.18 


By Position 


















Principal 


652 


27 


36 


14 


19 


5 


2.39 


1.20 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


33 


33 


14 


14 


8 


2.25 


1.23 


Superintendent 


52 


27 


29 


17 


23 


4 


2.48 


1.23 


insir. ouper. 


290 




OA 

30 


19 


21 


2 


2.30 


1.18 


aher 


193 


41 


33 


15 


10 


2 


1.98 


1.05 


By Career Ladder Status 


















Non-Career ladder 


99 


46 


26 


13 


11 


3 


1.98 


1.15 


Provisional 


31 


52 


39 


6 


3 


0 


1.61 


0.76 


Career l^adder 1 


546 


42 


40 


10 


7 


1 


1.85 


0.93 


Career l-adder li 


67 


24 


36 


15 


18 


7 


2.49 


1.25 


Career {.adder III 


377 


1J 


26 


20 


36 


8 


3.06 


1.15 


aher 


26 


38 


23 


27 


12 


0 


2.12 


1.07 



also clearly disagreed with this statement, with 65 percent dis- 
agreeing, and only 22 percent agreeing. The breakdown by Career 
Level status is notable: 91 percent of the provisional respon- 
dents disagreed, 82 percent of the Level I administrators dis- 
agreed, 60 percent of Level lis disagreed, 36 percent of Level 
Ills disagreed, and 72 percent of non-Career Ladder respondents 
disagreed . 

Item 1-11. The length of the administrator evaluation cycle 
should be shortened to one semester. See Table 14. Administra- 
tors tended to agree with this statement. Superintendents tended 
to agree less (47 percent) than the other groups (59 percent) . 
Upper level Career Ladder respondents tended to agree more (74 
percent for Level ZI and 69 percent for Level III) than provi- 
sional respondents (50 percent). Level I respondents (56 percent) 
and non-Career Ladder respondents (39 percent) . 

Local InvolTMiant in evc^uation. There were five items 
related to local involvement in the evaluation process. 

Item 1-5. Career Level II and III evaluations should 
involve more local input. Results for this item are found in 
Table 15. There was high agreement with this item. Sixty-seven 
percent agreed, con^ared with 17 percent who disagreed. Superin- 
tendents tended to agree (55 percent) somewhat leas than other 
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Tabit 14— R«tuit»>on it«m: The Isngth of the administrator avaiuatlon cycia ahould be 
•hortanad to ona aemastar 



Percent Indicating 



Group 


n 


Str. 
Oisag. 
1 


Oisag. 
2 


Neither 
3 


Agree 
4 


Str. 
Agree 
5 


Mean 


SO 


Total 


1176 


5 


10 


25 


29 


30 


3 70 


1 15 


By Position 


















Principal 


646 


5 


10 


26 


28 


30 


3.69 


1.15 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


0 


11 


17 


31 


42 


4.03 


1.03 


Superintendent 


51 


6 


16 


31 


31 


16 


3.35 


1.11 


Instr. Super. 


227 


7 






Of) 


99 


«««« 
3.77 


1.20 


Other 


193 


5 


10 


23 


35 


26 


3.66 


1.13 


By Career Ladder Status 


















Non-Career Ladder 


97 


9 


22 


30 


25 


14 


3.13 


1.19 


Provisionai 


32 


9 


9 


31 


31 


19 


3.41 


1.19 


Career Ladder i 


539 


5 


8 


31 


27 


29 


3.68 


1.11 


Career Ladder II 


66 


6 


6 


14 


32 


42 


3.98 


1.17 


Career Ladder III 


376 


5 


10 


16 


33 


36 


3.86 


1.15 


Other 


26 


0 


8 


31 


42 


19 


3.73 


0.87 



Tabia 15— Raaulta on itam: Career Laval li and ill avaiuatlona should Involve 
mora local Input 



Group 


n 


Str. 
Oisag. 
1 


Oisag. 
2 


Neither 
3 


Agree 
4 


Str. 
Agree 

5 


Mean 


SO 


Total 


1178 


6 


11 


17 


37 


30 


3.75 


1.16 


By Poaltlon 


















Principal 


649 


6 


11 


16 


36 


31 


3.75 


1.18 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


6 


3 


25 


39 


28 


3.81 


1.06 


Suparintendent 


52 


4 


19 


21 


40 


15 


3.44 


1.09 


instr. Super. 


227 


7 


13 


18 


37 


25 


3.61 


1.19 


ahar 


189 


3 


6 


16 


39 


35 


3.97 


1.03 


By Caraar Ladder status 










• 








Non-Career Ladder 


95 


6 


7 


23 


39 


24 


3.67 


1.12 


Provisional 


31 


3 


0 


16 


46 


32 


4.06 


0.89 


Career Ladder 1 


542 


5 


8 


16 


3o 


34 


3.87 


1.12 


Career Ladder il 


67 


7 


13 


13 


33 


33 


3.70 


1.27 


Career Ladder III 


376 


0 


16 


17 


36 


23 


3.56 


1.19 


Other 


26 


0 


12 


15 


35 


38 


4.00 


1.02 
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Tabit 16— Results on Itsm: Administrators at tha local laval would do a better Job than 
the State In evaluating applicants for the upper levels of the Career Ladder 



Percent Indicating 



Group 


n 


Str. 
Disag. 

1 


Disag. 

2 


Neither 

3 


Agree 

4 


Str. 
Agree 

5 


Mean 




Total 


1189 


10 


16 


27 


31 


16 


3.26 


1.21 


By Position 


















Principal 


652 


9 


15 


27 


32 


16 


3.32 


1.18 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


14 


17 


19 


33 


17 


3.22 


1.31 


Superintendent 


52 


19 


19 


17 


35 


10 


2.96 


1.31 


insir. cHiper. 


229 


13 


21 


29 


23 


15 


3.06 


4 Af 

1.25 


Other 


194 


6 


13 


30 


31 


18 


3.39 


1.15 


By Career Ladder Status 


















Non-Career Ladder 


99 


12 


14 


30 


31 


12 


3.17 


1.19 


Provisional 


31 


0 


10 


29 


42 


19 


3.71 


0.90 


Career Ladder i 


545 


6 


10 


28 


35 


21 


3.55 


1.11 


Career Ladder ii 


67 


3 


18 


36 


27 


16 


3.36 


1.05 


Career Ladder ill 


378 


17 


25 


25 


23 


10 


2.82 


1.24 


Other 


27 


15 


7 


30 


30 


19 


3.30 


1.30 


By Sex 


















Female 


371 


13 


18 


28 


27 


15 


3.14 




Male 


794 


9 


15 


27 


32 


17 


3.32 





poiticn types (67 percent) . Upper level and non-Career Ladder 
respondents tended to agree less (66 percent for Level II ^ 61 
percent for Level III, and 63 percent for non-Career Ladder) than 
lower level respondents (80 percent for provisional and 70 percent 
for level I) • 

Item 1*7. AdmiJii5trator5 at the local level would do a 
tetter job than the State in evaluating applicants for the upper 
levels of the Career Ladder. As indicated in Table 16, the mean 
response was in the agree range of the scale. Superintendents and 
instructional supervisors tended to agree less than those in other 
positions . Lower level respondents agreed more than upper level 
and non-Career Ladder respondents. Another difference was related 
to sex of respondent. Males (49 percent) were more in agreement 
than females (42 percent) . 

Item IS. The State Department of Education should provide 
closer monitoring of local evaluations* See Table 17 for results. 
Tennessee administrators tended to dlaagrM with this statement. 
Superintendents and assistant principals tended to agree more than 
those in other positions. Relative to Career Ladder status, there 
was consistent disagreement across the levels. 
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Table 17— Rtsults on lt«m: The State Department of Education should provide closer 
monitoring of local evaluation 



Group 





Str. 








Str. 








Disag. 


Disag. 


Neither 


Agree 


Agree 






n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mean 


SD 


1189 


15 


30 


28 


21 


7 


2.76 


1.14 


652 


14 


33 


28 


20 


5 


2.68 


1.10 


36 


6 


28 


31 


25 


11 


3.08 


1.11 


52 


12 


17 


31 


31 


10 


3.10 


1.16 


230 


20 


29 


22 


20 


9 


2.70 


1.25 


194 


11 


26 


3t 


21 


8 


2.92 


1.11 



Total 

By Position 

Principal 
Asst. Prin. 
Superintendent 
instr. Super. 
Other 

By Career Ladder status 

Non-Career Ladder 

Provisional 

Career Ladder I 

Career Ladder II 

Career ladder III 

Other 



99 


20 


26 


28 


19 


6 


2.65 


1.18 


31 


19 


19 


32 


16 


13 


2.84 


1.29 


345 


14 


32 


30 


17 


7 


2.70 


1.11 


67 


12 


28 


22 


31 


6 


2.91 


1.15 


378 


13 


31 


24 


26 


6 


2.81 


1.15 


27 


7 


22 


33 


30 


7 


3.07 


1.07 



Item 3-4. Local school administrators should be responsible 
for evaluating and recoirjnending their own teachers for Career 
Levels II and III. See Tablft 18. Respondents tended to agree 
with this statement. Administrators with higher level positions 
or status on the Career Ladder agreed with the statement less that 
those at lower levels. Superintendents (42 percent) and instruc- 
tional supervisors (41 percent) tended to agree less with this 
statement than other position types (48 percent). Lower level re- 
spondents (53 percent for provisional and 57 percent for level T) 
and non-Career respondents (52 percent) were more in agreement 
than upper level resondents (42 percent for level II and 32 for 
level III) . 

Itein 3-5. Local school administrators should be a part of a 
State evaluation team for evaluating teachers for Career Levels II 
and III. See Table 19. There was much agreement with this 
statement— 74 percent agreed or strongly agreed. This agreement 
was consistent across position types and Career Ladder levels. 
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Tabl0 18— RiSfiItt on Htm: Local school administrators should b§ rasponslble for evalu- 
ating and racommtnding thtir own tsachtrs for Carttr Lavtis II and III 



Percent Indteatinq 



Group 


n 


Disag. 
1 


Disag. 
2 


Neither 
3 


Agree 
4 


oir. 
Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


Toiai 


1124 


12 


22 


20 


31 


16 


3.19 


1.27 


oy roanion 


















r^nncipai 


615 


11 


21 


23 


27 


18 


3.20 


1.27 


ASSi. run. 




3 


23 


Aft 

26 


37 


11 


3.31 


1.05 


Superintendent 


50 


22 


20 


16 


30 


12 


2.90 


1.37 


Inetr. Super. 


21C 


17 


26 


16 


28 


13 


2.95 


1.31 


Other 


188 


6 


19 


16 


43 


16 


3.44 


1.16 


By Career Ladder Status 


















Non-Career Ladder 


92 


16 


20 


12 


41 


11 


3.11 


1.30 


Provistonal 


30 


7 


13 


27 


40 


13 


3.40 


1.10 


Career Ladder 1 


524 




18 


18 


35 


22 


3.46 


1.22 


Career Ladder II 


64 


9 


30 


19 


28 


14 


3.08 


1.24 


Career Ladder III 


354 


17 


28 


23 


22 


10 


2.80 


1.24 


Other 


25 


16 


4 


32 


28 


20 


3.32 


1.31 



Table 19— Results on item: Local achool administrators should be a part of a State 
evaluation team for evaluating teachers for Career Levels II and III 



Percent Indicating 



Group 


n 


Str. 
Disag. 
1 


Disag. 
2 


Neither 
3 


Agree 
4 


Str. 
Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1118 


5 


7 


14 


48 


26 


3.82 


1.06 


By Position 


















Principal 


612 


4 


8 


13 


48 


26 


3.84 


1.04 


Asst. Prin. 


35 


6 


6 


9 


57 


23 


3.86 


1.03 


Superintendent 


50 


10 


10 


6 


48 


26 


3.70 


1.25 


Instr. Super. 


217 


7 


7 


18 


43 


24 


3.70 


1.13 


Other 


186 


3 


4 


12 


54 


26 


3.97 


0.91 


By Caraer Ladder Status 


















Non-Career Ladder 


93 


10 


2 


17 


49 


22 


3.71 


1.13 


Proifitional 


30 


3 


7 


20 


47 


23 


3.80 


1.00 


Career Ladder 1 


519 


5 


7 


14 


49 


25 


3.82 


1.04 


Career Ladders 


63 


3 


8 


11 


52 


25 


3.89 


0.99 


Career Ladder l!i 


353 


5 


7 


13 


46 


29 


3.87 


1.06 


Other 


25 


0 


12 


8 


52 


28 


3.96 


0.93 
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Tabit 20— Results on Itam: Educitort should bt ablt to achltvs upper Itvel Career La J* 
der atatua through ataff development without evaluation 



Percent Indicating 



Group 


n 


Str 

Disag. 
1 


Disag. 

2 


Neither 
3 


Agree 
4 


Str 

Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 








14 


91 




9 M 


1 37 


Bv Position 


















Princioal 


650 


22 


32 


12 




1*) 


2 71 


1 37 


Afist Prin 


36 


28 


22 


14 


22 


i4 


2 72 


1 4S 


Superintendent 


52 


50 


19 


12 


15 


4 


2.04 


1.27 


Instr. Super. 


229 


25 


30 


15 


18 


12 


2.62 


1.35 


Other 


192 


22 


23 


17 


23 


15 


2 85 


1.38 


By Career Ladder Status 


















Non-Career Ladder 


100 


35 


25 


11 


21 


8 


2.42 


1.36 


Provisionc: 


30 


17 


20 


20 


27 


17 


3.07 


1.36 


Career Ladder 1 


543 


12 


26 


14 


28 


20 


3.20 


1.34 


Career Ladder II 


67 


25 


33 


9 


24 


9 


2.58 


1.34 


Career Ladder III 


376 


40 


36 


13 


8 


4 


2.00 


1.09 


Other 


26 


27 


23 


19 


19 


12 


2.63 


1.38 


By Sex 


















Fennale 


368 


20 


33 


11 


17 


11 


2.49 


1.34 


Male 


793 


22 


28 


14 


22 


14 


2.78 


1.37 



Criteria used for CarMr Laddar involvanant and placamant. 

Seven items dealt with various criteria for Career Ladder involve- 
ment and status. 

Item i-9 Educators should be able to achieve upper level 
Career Ladder status through staff development without evaluation. 
See Table 20. Administrators tended to disagree with this state- 
ment. Superintendents disagreed (69 percent) more than those in 
other positions (54 percent) . Upper level and non-*Career Ladder 
respondents tended to disagree more (58 percent for level II, 76 
percent for level III, and 60 percent for non-Career Ladder) than 
lower level respondents (37 percent for provisional and 38 percent 
for level I), whose mean responses were in the agree range. An- 
other difference of note was that females (61 percent) disagreed 
more than males (50 percent) . 

Item i*iO. Educators should be able to achieve upper level 
Career Ladder Status through staff development with some type of 
evaluation. See Table 21. Administrators tended to agree with 
this statement. Superintendents tended to agree less (45 percent^ 
than the e in other position types (63 percent) . Career Ladder 
level I (70 percent) and level II respondents (70 percent) had a 
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Tabit 21--Rts Jits on ittm: Educators should be able to achieve upper Career Ladder 
status through staff development with some type of evaluation 



Percent Indicating 



Group 


n 


Cfr 

oir. 
Disag. 
1 


Disag. 
2 


Neitlier 
3 


Agree 
4 


vir. 
Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


It 0^4 mi 

Toiai 


1 1T7 

1 1 / f 


Q 
0 


14 


10 


AQ. 


i<^ 

19 


^ Aft 
0.4D 


1 

1.19 


oy Kosnion 


















rnncipai 


AAA 


Q 


ID 


19 


A7 


1<^ 
19 


^ AR 


1 1^ 


AoSi* run. 


OO 


0 


14 


Q 

O 


CA 
00 


1 / 


^ AA 


1 ID 

1 .1 u 


oupennienaeni 


0^ 






11% 

1 0 




in 

lU 


9 Oft 


1 9R 


histr. Super. 


227 


9 


16 


14 


43 


18 


3.43 


1.22 


Oher 


192 


8 


8 


15 


58 


10 


3.54 


1.06 


By Career Ladder Status 


















Non-Career Ladder 


100 


13 


21 


14 


38 


14 


3.19 


1.28 


Provisional 


31 


13 


16 


23 


42 


6 


3.13 


1.18 


Career Ladder 1 


538 


5 


11 


14 


52 


18 


3.67 


1.04 


Career Ladder II 


67 


3 


6 


21 


4S 


25 


3.84 


0.98 


Career Ladder III 


374 


13 


19 


14 


44 


10 


320 


1.22 


aher 


26 


4 


12 


19 


54 


12 


3.58 


0.99 



Table 22— Results on iism: An administrator Career Ladder Evaluation for the upper 
tevels should Include how well the administrator evaluates teachers 



Percent Indicating 



Group 


n 


Str. 
Disag. 
1 


Disag. 
2 


Neither 
3 


Agree 
4 


Str. 
Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1183 


5 


10 


20 


47 


18 


3.63 


1.05 


By Position 


















Principal 


650 


4 


10 


19 


50 


18 


3.67 


1.01 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


6 


8 


11 


56 


19 


3.75 


1.05 


Superintendent 


52 


0 


4 


19 


54 


23 


3.96 


0.77 


Irtstr. Super. 


229 


7 


11 


21 


41 


20 


3.55 


1.14 


Other 


194 


6 


11 


23 


42 


18 


3.54 


1.10 


By Caraar Ladder Status 


















Non-Career LiiUder 


100 


8 


7 


24 


41 


20 


3.58 


1.13 


Provisional 


32 


9 


9 


25 


38 


19 


3.47 


1.19 


Career Ladder i 


542 


5 


11 


22 


45 


17 


3.56 


1.06 


Career Ladder 11 


67 


0 


12 


18 


54 


16 


3.75 


0.88 


Career Ladder III 


377 


5 


8 


15 


50 


21 


3.75 


1.04 


Ottier 


26 


4 


4 


27 


50 


15 


3.69 


0.93 
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Tabi« 23— Results on item: Assistant principals should be evaluated on the same com- 
petencles as principals 



Percent Indicatinq 



Group 


n 


Str. 
Disag. 
1 


Disag. 
2 


Neither 
3 


Agree 
4 


Str. 
Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1184 


9 


22 


20 


36 


13 


3.23 


1.18 


By Position 


















Principal 


650 


8 


21 


20 


37 


13 


3.26 


1.17 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


33 


33 


17 


8 


8 


2.25 


1.25 


Superintendent 


52 


2 


10 


17 


48 


23 


3.81 


0.97 


instr. Super 


228 


7 


28 


21 


33 


11 


3.14 


1.15 


v^ner 


4 Ail 

194 


9 


21 


4 O 
18 


39 


13 


3.25 


1.20 


By Career Ladder Status 


















Non-Career Ladder 


100 


7 


23 


21 


35 


14 


3.26 


1.17 


Provisional 


32 


9 


16 


19 


41 


16 


3.38 


1.21 


Career Ladder 1 


543 


10 


22 


22 


36 


11 


3.16 


1.17 


Career Ladder II 


67 


10 


19 


18 


42 


10 


3.22 


1.19 


Career Ladder III 


376 


7 


24 


19 


35 


15 


3.26 


1.19 


aher 


25 


8 


16 


16 


40 


20 


3.48 


1.23 



higher level of agreement than other groups (48 percent for provi- 
sional, 54 percent for level III, and 52 percent for non-Career 
Ladder) . 

Item 1-12. An administrator Career Ladder evaluation for 
the upper levels should include how well the administrator evalu- 
ates teachers. See Table 22. Administrators tended to agree with 
this statement. Superintendents (77 percent) tended to agree more 
than those in other positions (65 percent). Upper level respon- 
dents (70 percent for level II and 71 percent for level III) 
tended to agree somewhat more than other groups (57 percent for 
provisional, 62 percent for level I, and 61 percent for non-Career 
Ladder) . 

Item 1-13. Assistant principals should be evaluated on the 
same competencies as principals. There was general agreement with 
this item, as shown in Table 23. The only position group that 
disagreed was assistant principals (66 percent disagreed) . Super- 
intendents had the highest level of agreement (71 percent agreed) • 
There was consistent agreement across Career Ladder levels. 

Item 3-7. Years of experience should be a criterion for 
eligibility to obtain an upper level of the Career Ladder. The 
mean response was well into the agree range as shown in Table 24. 
There was relatively consistent response across position types and 
Career Ladder status. There were two differences that should be 
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Tabit 24— Ratults on Itiin: Ytart of txriarltnca should b% a criterion for tllglbllity to 
obtain an upptr lava! of tha Caraar LadJar 



Percent indicating 



GrouD 


n 


Str. 
Disag. 
1 


Disag. 
2 


Neither 
3 


Agree 
4 


Str. 
Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1124 


8 


11 


10 


43 


29 


3.75 


1.20 


By Poaltion 


















Princ^l 


616 


7 


11 


10 


46 


26 


3.74 


1.17 


Asst. Prin. 


35 


6 


14 


3 


43 


34 


3.86 


1.22 


Superintendent 


50 


12 


8 


8 


32 


40 


3.80 


1.37 


instr. Super. 


217 


11 


11 


12 


39 


28 


3.61 


1.29 


Other 


188 


4 


11 


7 


44 


33 


3.90 


1.11 


By Career Ladder Status 


















Non-Career Ladder 


93 


8 


11 


8 


43 


31 


3.80 


1.21 


Provistonal 


30 


10 


17 


13 


40 


20 


3.43 


1.28 


Career Ladder 1 


523 


7 


11 


11 


46 


26 


3.73 


1.16 


Career Ladder II 


64 


6 


17 


14 


39 


23 


3.56 


1.21 


Career Ladder III 


354 


10 


9 


6 


A\ 


34 


3.81 


1.27 


aher 


25 


0 


8 


24 


44 


24 


3.84 


0.90 


By Sax 


















Female 


350 


9 


12 


11 


42 


25 


3.62 


1.25 


Male 


758 


7 


10 


9 


44 


30 


3.80 


1.17 


By Years of Admin. Exp. 


















1-5 


218 


10 


15 


11 


40 


23 


3.52 


1.27 


6-10 


243 


12 


13 


7 


40 


29 


3.61 


1.33 


11-15 


262 


5 


10 


8 


47 


30 


3.86 


1.11 


16-20 


197 


6 


9 


11 


■t6 


28 


3.82 


1.12 


More than 20 


169 


5 


7 


9 


45 


34 


3.95 


1.08 


noted. Males (74 percent) 


tended to 


agree 


somewhat 


more 


than 







females (67 percent). Also, there was a trend toward higher 
agreement as years of adminiatrative experience increased. 

Item 3-2. Aii administrators who are on the Career ladder 
should be rmquirmd to attend the Admini5trator5' Acadejny. See 
Tablft 25. Administrators tended to agree with this statement. 
Superintendents (82 percent) and instructional auperviaors (75 
percent) tended to agree more than those in other positions (65 
percent) . Upper level respondents (85 percent for level II and 80 
percent for level III) tended to agree more than lo%rer level (70 
percent for provisional and 58 percent for level I) and non-Career 
Ladder (69 percent) respondents. Females (73 percent) tended to 
agree more than males (67 percent). 
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39 




Group 



Total 

By Position 

Principal 
Asst. Prin. 
Superintendent 
Instr. Super, 
aher 

By Career Ladder Status 

Non^reer Ladder 

Provisional 

Career Ladder I 

Career Ladder II 

Career Ladder III 

Other 

By Sex 

Female 
Male 



1125 



614 

36 

50 
218 
189 



93 
30 
524 
63 
355 
25 



352 
757 



Str. 
Disag 
1 



10 



11 

17 

4 

8 

5 



10 

3 

13 

0 

6 

0 



5 
11 



Disag. Neither Agree 
2 3 4 



10 



11 
11 
2 
7 
10 



9 

13 

13 

6 

7 

4 



10 
10 



12 



12 

6 

12 

9 

18 



13 

13 

16 

8 

7 

8 



13 
12 



30 



26 
33 
38 
32 
38 



41 

23 
30 
25 
28 
48 



33 
29 



Str. 
Agree 
5 



Mean 



38 



39 
33 
44 
43 

30 



28 
47 
28 
60 
52 
40 



40 
38 



3.71 
3.56 
4.16 
3.94 
3.78 



3.69 
3.97 
3.47 
4.40 
4.12 
4.24 



3.92 
3.71 



SD 



3.78 1.31 



1.38 
1.48 
1.00 
1.25 
1.12 



1.24 
1.22 
1.36 
0.89 
1.20 
0.78 



1.18 
1.36 



t-rfw./T fZ"': »dministracors who are NOT on the Career 

see T^ri « .^'^'rV' •"""'^ ^c^nistrators' AcaZy. 
lllhl^i\lt' ff^''"^^"^^*'" tended to agree with this statement, 
although not quite as strongly as they agreed with Item 3., ' 

oe^L'itT"'*"^' "'^ inst;uc?ional aupe^^I^ors jfil 

^ '? 9"»P» <50 percent 

upper level respondents (75 percent for level II and 64 ^^rcent 

fent r respondents ^J^r- 

ll^J Provisional and 43 percent for level I) and non-Car^r 

tr^i::^::r^^:ci^t,"'=-"'- ^•-^^ 

In.tru»M»tation usad for •raluation. in item 1-14, resoon- 

r!r!%r"' ^•^^^^ .gre««ent or diaaireX^r^J^h 

retention of nine data collection instruments us«d f or cT^JL 

J^f^chT — l^-tion. ».bl. 27 presents Sr^sult, 

ilLi T. "i^** the instruments listed from highe^ 

rl L T i! in Appendix C present results by position. 
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Tabit 26— RetuHt on Hfn: All admlnlttratort who ar« NOT on tha Caraar Laddar ahould 
ba raqulrad to attand tha Admlnlatratora' Acadamy 



Percent indicating 



Group 


n 


Str. 
Disag. 

1 


Disag. 


Neither 

o 


Agree 


Str. 
Agree 

e 
9 


Moan 


ou 


Total 


1123 


17 


16 


15 


23 


29 


3.31 


1.46 


By PosMlon 


















Principal 


615 


19 


16 


14 


22 


30 


3.28 


1.50 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


22 


28 


14 


22 


14 


2.78 


1.40 


Superintendent 


50 


6 


14 


16 


28 


36 


3.74 


1.26 


Instr. Super. 




1^ 

1 H 


ii 


1 A 






9.99 


1.41 


Other 


189 


16 


19 


19 


24 


22 


3.17 


1.40 


By Career Ladder Status 


















non*uoreer LaCOji 


93 


28 


18 


16 


16 


22 


2.85 


1.52 


Provisional 


30 


17 


17 


13 


27 


27 


3.30 


1.47 


Career Ladder 1 


522 


23 


18 


15 


24 


19 


2.9f 


1.46 


Career Ladder II 


64 


2 


11 


13 


28 


47 


4.08 


1.09 


Career Ladder 111 


354 


8 


12 


16 


24 


40 


3.76 


1.32 


Other 


25 


8 


8 


8 


36 


40 


3.92 


1.26 


By Sex 


















Female 


350 


11 


12 


18 


26 


34 


3.60 


1.34 


Male 


757 


20 


17 


14 


23 


26 


3.18 


1.49 



Thr*e instrunients received the greatest support for their 
continue^ jse in the evaluation process: observation, interview, 
and superordinate questionnaire. 

• Most (82 percent) of the respondents agreed that observation 
should be retained. There was consistency across the position 
types, although superintendents were in slightly more agree- 
ment, upper Career Ladder level respondents (91 percent for 
both le ;ls II and III) had higher agreement than other re- 
spondents (76 percent) . 

• Ranked second was the interview. Eighty-two percent of the 
respondents agreed that this should be retained. Results were 
relatively consistent across positions and levels of Career 
Ladder, although upper levels agree 1 at a slightly higher per- 
centage , 

• Ranked third was the superordinate questionnaire. Seventy- 
eight percent of admit Istrators agreed that this should bs re- 
tained. Superintendents and upper level respondents had 

slig ly higher levels of agreement. 
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Ttbi* 27— AgrMm«nt with R«t«ntlon of Administrator Car««r Laddar Data Collection 
inttrumantt. Ordarad fr Jm Highaat to Lowat Ag raamant for Total Raapondant Group 

Percent Indicating 



Rank 


Instrunient 


Str. 
Disag. 


Disag. 


Neither 


Agree 


Str. 
Agree 


Mean 


SD 


1 


Observation 


5 


5 


9 


45 


37 


4.05 


1.03 


2 


Intert^lew 


4 


5 


9 


50 


32 


4.02 


0.96 


3 


Superordinate 
Questionnaire 


5 


5 


11 


46 


32 


3.96 


1.05 


4 


Teacher 
Questionnaire 


7 


7 


12 


52 


21 


3.73 


1.10 


5 


Writing Test 


8 


11 


13 


39 


29 


3.69 


1.23 


6 


Reading Test 


9 


10 


14 


39 


28 


3.67 


1.22 


7 


Professional Sl^ills 
Test 


11 


10 


16 


41 


21 


3.53 


1.23 


8 


Student 
Questionnaire 


20 


20 


17 


31 


12 


2.95 


1.34 


9 


Administrator 
Portfolio 


28 


19 


11 


27 


15 


2.82 


1.46 



Four instruments tended to cluster together in the agree 
range belo:^ the first three instruments. These were: teacher 
questionnaire, writing test, reading test and professional skills 
test. 

Seventy-three percent of the respondents felt the teacher 
questionnaire, which was ranked fourth, should be retained. 
There was relative consistency across position types. Upper 
level respondents tended to agree more than lower level and 
non-Career Ladder participants. 

• Ranked fifth was the writing test; 68 percent of the respon- 
dents agreed it should be retained. Superintendents were in 
slightly more agreement than other position types and upper 
level respondents were in more agreement than lower level and 
non-Career I^adder participants. Female respondents agreed 
more than male respondents that the \^riting cest should be 
retained. 

The reading test was ranked sixth, with 67 percent of the 
respondents in agreement. Superintendents and upper level re- 
spondents tended to have higher levels of agreement. Female 
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respondents agreed more than male respondents. 

• The professional skills test was ranked seventh, with 62 per- 
cent of the respondents agreeing that it should be retained - 
As had been the case with the writing test and the reading 
test, superintendents, upper level Career Ladder, and female 
respondents tended to have higher levels of agreement. 

Two instruments received significantly less support than 
those described above: the student questionnaire and the adminis- 
trator portfolio. 

• Only 43 percent of the respondents jlt the student question- 
naire should be retained. Responses to this were relatively 
consistent across the position and Career Ladder levels. 

• The instrument receiving the least support for continued use 
was the administrator portfolio; 42 percent indicated that it 
should be retained. Superintendents tended to give more sup- 
port to this instrument than other position groups. More 
upper level Career Ladder respondents thought it should be 
retained; female respondents gave more support than male re- 
spondents to continued use of the administrator portfolio. 

Szt^nded Contracts 

Finally, the TASSA-AEL survey investigated administrators' 
perceptions about the extended contracts con^onent of the Career 
Ladder implementation. Six items sought to determine perceptions 
about the eligibility, utilization, and management of extended 
contracts. 

Item 2-1. Extended contracts are being effectiveJy util- 
ized to achieve instructional goals. See Table 28. Administra- 
tors were neutral in their response to this item. Superintendents 
(47 percent) and instructional supervisors (50 percent) tended to 
agree more than those in other positions (36 percent) . Upper 
level Career Ladder respondents (59 percent for level II and 61 
percent for level III) agreed far more strongly than lower level 
(9 percent for provisional and 28 percent for level I) and non- 
Career Ladder (33 percent) res»>Dndent8. 

Iteii) 2-4. Career Ladder II or III educators should be the 
only ones eligible for extended contracts. See t^lm 29. Again, 
the mean was close to the midpoint in administrators' response to 
this item, but in this case, there was high variability of re- 
sponses. Superintendents (50 percent) tended to agree more with 
this statement than those in other groups. In fact, 40 percent of 
them strongly agreed with this statement while only 19 percent of 
the other respondents strongly agreed. Upper level respondents 
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l?tuSct?rn!rSoal8°" contracts are being effectively utilized to achieve 



Group 



Total 

By Position 

Principal 
Asst. Prin. 
Superintendent 
Instr. Super. 
Other 

By Career Ladder Status 

Non-Career Ladder 
Provisional 
Career Ladder I 
Career Ladder II 
Career Ladder III 
Other 

By Work Settlns 

Rural 

Sntall City 

Sut)urt}an 

Urt)an 



1158 



636 
36 
51 
223 
191 



97 
31 
528 
66 
373 
25 



528 
246 
146 
212 



Str. 
Disag. 
1 



17 



17 
17 
14 
13 

22 



24 

32 

20 

5 

10 

20 



15 
17 
15 
22 



Percfent Indicatinfl 



Disag. Neither Agree 
2 3 4 



Str. 
Agree 
5 



Mean 



21 



21 
33 
24 
18 
24 



25 
35 
26 
14 
14 
24 



21 
22 
21 
23 



21 



22 
19 
16 
19 
21 



19 
23 
26 
23 
15 
24 



21 
18 
18 
25 



30 



31 
22 
29 
33 
25 



24 

6 

23 
48 
41 

20 



31 
31 

37 
22 



11 



9 
8 
18 
17 
8 



9 
3 
5 
11 
20 
12 



12 
12 
10 
8 



2.93 
2.72 
3.14 
3.24 
2.73 



2.70 
2.13 
2.66 
3.47 
3.47 
2.80 



3.03 
2.99 
3.05 
2.71 



SD 



2.96 1.27 



1.24 
1.23 
1.34 
1.30 
1.28 



1.32 
1.06 
1.17 
1.01 
1.25 
1.32 



1.27 
1.30 
1.25 
1.25 



(59 percent for level II and 64 percent for level ill) were in 
much more agreement than lower level (26 percent for provisional 
and 24 parcent fcr level I) and non-Career Ladder respondents. 

Item 2-5. Ai' ll-m>nth and 12- month extended contract 
monies should be passed on to administrators. See Tabl* 30 
Administrators strongly agreed with this statement. Principals 
(84 percent) had higher agreement and superintendents (57 percent) 
bad lower agreement than other position types. Upper level re- 
spondents (92 percent for level II .nd 93 percent for level ill) 
were in higher agreement than lower (58 percent for provisional 
and 69 percent for level I) and non-Career Ladder (51 percent) 
respondents. Another difference was that those working in central 
office (65 percent) were in lower agreement than those working in 
other settings (82 percent) . 

Item 2-6. Attendance at the Administrators' Academy should 
count toward extended contract time for administrators. See 
Table 31, Administrators strongly agreed with this statement. 
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Tabit 29— Results on Itsm: Career Ladder II or III educators should be ;he only ones 
eligible for extended contracts. 



Percent Indicating 



QrouD 


f) 


St'. 
Disag. 

1 


Disag. 


Neither 
"» 


Agree 

A 
H 


Str. 
Ag'-'>e 

c 

9 


M9an 


ou 


Total 


1155 


23 


22 


12 


22 


20 


2.94 


1.48 


By Position 


















Principal 


636 


25 


21 


12 


24 


18 


2.87 


1.46 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


25 


19 


6 


22 


28 


3.08 


\61 


Superintendent 


50 


12 


26 


12 


10 


40 


3.40 


\.53 


Instr SuDer. 


221 


22 


20 


14 


21 




1 OA 


1 .91/ 


aher 


191 


24 


26 


12 


22 


17 


2.84 


1.45 


By Career Ladder Status 


















Non-Career Ladder 


95 


25 


22 


13 


15 


25 


2.93 


1.55 


Provisional 


31 


39 


23 


i3 


?3 


13 


2.39 


1.45 


Career ladder 1 


527 


34 


29 


13 


16 


8 


2.36 


1.32 


Career ladder II 


66 


11 


18 


12 


35 


24 


3.44 


1.33 


Career Udder III 


374 


11 


14 


11 


30 


34 


3.63 


1.36 


Other 


24 


21 


21 


8 


21 


29 


3.17 


1.58 



Superintendents (63 percent) tended to agree less than those in 
other positions (87 percent) . Upper level respondents (94 percent 
for level II and 92 percent for level III) were more in agreement 
than lower level (€8 percent for provisional and 80 percent for 
level I) and non-Career Ladder (66 percent) respondents. Central 
office (76 percent) tended to agree less than those in other 
school district settings (87 percent). 

Item 2-2. Management of extended contract5 is as simpli- 
fied as possible for this type of program. See Tabl* 32. The 
mean response, was at the midpoint of the scale. Superintendents 
(56 percent) tended to agree more than those in other positions 
(38 percent) . Upper level respondents (56 percent for level 
and 57 percent for level III) were more in agreement than loi^r 
level (23 percent for provisional and 27 percent for level I) and 
non-Career Ladder (33 percent) respondents. Another difference 
was observed relative to work setting. Urban respondents (23 
percent) were in less agreement than .iiose in other work settings 
(43 percent) • 

Item 2-3. The State Department of Education should provide 
closer monitoring of extended contracts. See Yable 33. There was 
slight disagreement with this statement. There was slightly lower 
agreement on the part of instructional supervisors (26 percent) 
than those in other positions (33 percent) . Career Ladder I 
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Tabit 30— RMults on item: All n-month and 12-month extended contract monies 
should be passed on to administrators. 



Percent Indicating 



Str. Str. 
n Oisag. Disag. Nertner Agree Agree Mean SD 
Group 1 2 3 4 5 



Total 

By Position 

Principal 
Asst. Prin. 
Superintendent 
instr. Super 
aher 

By Career Ladder Status 

Non-Career Ladder 

Provisional 

Career Ladder I 

Career l^adderll 

Career Ladder III 

Other 



By Administrative Assignment 

K/Elementary 
Middle/Jr. High 
High School 
Central Office 
aher 



1163 


8 


5 


10 


18 


58 


4.12 


1.28 


637 


4 


3 


10 


17 


67 


4.40 


1.03 


3C 


8 


0 


17 


33 


42 


4.00 


1.17 


51 


24 


12 


8 


20 


37 


3.35 


1.63 


227 


10 


5 


11 


12 


62 


4.11 


1.35 


191 


17 


14 


9 


26 


35 


3.49 


1.50 



95 


21 


15 


13 


23 


28 


3.23 


1.53 


31 


16 


16 


10 


13 


45 


3.55 


1.59 


533 


9 


6 


15 


24 


45 


3.90 


1.29 


66 


0 


2 


6 


9 


83 


4.74 


0.64 


375 


3 


1 


3 


10 


83 


4.69 


0.84 


25 


24 


12 


12 


20 


32 


3.24 


1.61 



429 


5 


3 


12 


18 


62 


4.27 


1.14 


111 


4 


2 


6 


23 


66 


4.45 


0.96 


148 


3 


2 


8 


14 


72 


4.50 


0.97 


333 


15 


10 


11 


17 


48 


3.72 


1.51 


116 


9 


4 


8 


24 


54 


4.09 


1.29 



respondents (40 percent) and non-Career Ladder participants had 
higher levels of agreement than those at other levels (21 per- 
cent) . Respondents from suburban settings (19 percent) were less 
in agreement than those in other settings (34 percent). 



IV. Administrators' Perceptions Asgarding a Variety of incentive 
Programs 

The TASSA-AEL survey listed nine types of incentive programs 
and ask'jd respondents to rank them from 1 (first preference) to 9 
(lowest preference) . The incentives were listed and described as 
follows: 



GRANTS FOR SCHOOL BASED PROJECTS (monies provided to schools 
for implementing programs or activities at the school level) 

GRANTS FOR INDIVIDUAL STAFF PROJECTS (monies provided to 
individual teachers or administrators for inplementing pro- 
grams, activities, ideas, etc.) 
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Tabit 31--Rttults on Item: Attendance at the Administrators* Academy ahouid count 
toward contract time for administrators. 



Percent Indicating 



Group 


n 


Str. 
Disag. 
1 


Disag. 
2 


Neither 
3 


Agree 
4 


Str. 
Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1169 


7 


4 


6 


23 


60 


4.25 


1.18 


By Position 


















Principal 


642 


5 


2 


5 


21 


68 


4.45 


1.01 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


8 


3 


3 


28 


58 


4.25 


1.20 


Superintendent 


51 


18 


14 


6 


16 


47 


3.61 


1.60 


instr. super. 


227 


9 


4 


5 


26 


57 


4.18 


1.24 


aher 


192 


10 


7 


10 


31 


42 


3.88 


1.31 


By Career Ladder Status 


















Non-Career Ladder 


96 


18 


7 


8 


33 


33 


3.57 


1.46 


Provisional 


31 


13 


3 


16 


26 


42 


3.81 


1.38 


Career Ladder 1 


537 


8 


4 


7 


30 


50 


4.10 


1.21 


Career Ladder II 


66 


2 


5 


0 


18 


76 


4.62 


0.84 


Career Ladder III 


376 


2 


1 


3 


11 


81 


4.68 


0.81 


aher 


25 


12 


16 


4 


28 


40 


3.68 


1.46 


By Administrative Assignment 
















K/Elementary 


430 


6 


3 


5 


23 


64 


4.36 


1.09 


Middle/Jr. High 


113 


5 


2 


5 


17 


71 


4.46 


1.05 


High School 


149 


4 


3 


3 


19 


70 


4.50 


0.98 


Central Office 


435 


10 


6 


8 


26 


50 


3.98 


1.33 


Other 


116 


8 


5 


7 


25 


55 


4.15 


1.23 



• CAREER LADDER PROG^MiS (monies provided for a combination of 
recognition and additional responsibilities such as mentoring 
and extra work) 

• MERIT PAY (monies for individual recognition when no addi- 
tional work is required to receive the monies) 

• EXTENDED CONTRACTS (monies for additional work when selection 
is not necessarily based on any type of recognition) 

• ACROSS'-THE'-BOARD SALARY INCREASES (monies provided for such 
things as years of experience, degrees, negotiations, etc., 
when determination of monies is applied consistently across 
all staff) 

• SCHOOL^BASED INCENTIVES (monies provided to schools based upon 
such things as school improvement or school effectiveness when 
expending of monies is usually determined by the school. 
These programs may be thought of as merit pay for schools.) 
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Percent Indicating 



Group 



n 


Oil. 

uisag. 


DiSdg. 

o 


Neither 

O 


Agree 

4 


Str. 
Agree 
5 


Mean 


SD 


1156 


13 


19 


30 


30 


8 


3.03 


1.16 


636 


12 


17 


33 


31 


7 


3.05 


1.11 


36 


11 


28 


19 


33 


8 


3.00 


1.20 


50 


10 


14 


20 


42 


14 


3.36 


1.19 


223 


16 


20 


19 


31 


13 


3.06 


1.31 


190 


14 


21 


37 


23 


6 


2.87 


1.10 



Total 

By Position 

Principal 
Asst. Prin. 
Superintendent 
Instr. Super, 
aher 

By Carter Ladder Status 

Non*Career Ladder 
Provisional 
Career Ladder I 
Career Ladder II 
Career Udder III 
Other 

By Work Setting 

Rural * 
Small City 
Suburban 
Urban 



97 


21 


21 


26 


25 


8 


2.79 


1.26 


31 


16 


19 


42 


13 


10 


2.81 


1.17 


525 


13 


21 


39 


23 


4 


2.83 


1.05 


66 


8 


20 


17 


48 


8 


3.29 


1.11 


375 


10 


15 


19 


42 


IS 


3.37 


1.19 


24 


21 


4 


42 


25 


8 


2.96 


1.23 



525 


10 


16 


30 


34 


9 


3.16 


1.12 


246 


10 


18 


28 


33 


11 


3.16 


1.15 


146 


16 


16 


29 


32 


8 


3.01 


1.20 
1.14 


212 


19 


28 


30 


18 


5 


2.62 



SABBATICAL LEAVE (programs where individuals may take a paid 
leave of absence for educationally related activities such as 
pursuing college degrees, exchange programs, etc.) 

• RELEASE TIME (programs where individuals are able to leave 
during the work day for educationally related activities such 
as professional meetings, visitation of other classes, etc.) 

T«bl« 34 presents the results for the total respondent 
group. The incentive program that received the highest ranking 
was across-the-board salary increases. Seventy-two percent of the 
respondents ranked this as one of their top three preferences. 

Ranked second, but well below across-the-board salary in- 
creases, was grants for school based projects. Thirty-eight 
percent of the respondents ranked this in their top three prefer- 

Next were three incentives that ranked very closely to- 
gether. Third in the ranking was extended contracts with 33 
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TnM% 33-*RMultt on Mm: Tht State Department of Education should provide closer 
monitoring of extended contracts. 



Percent Indicating 



Group 


n 


Str. 
Dissg. 
1 


Dissg. 
2 


Nsitnsr 
3 


Agr66 
4 


Str. 
Agrss 
5 


Mean 


SD 


Totai 


1156 


15 


25 


29 


20 


11 


2.89 


1.22 


By Position 


















Principal 


636 


13 


25 


33 


19 


10 


2.86 


1.16 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


14 


28 


17 


28 


14 


3.00 


1.31 


SuMrintandant 


ov 


O 
O 




i O 

lO 


on 


oo 
22 


9.16 


1.91 


instr. Super. 


222 


23 


26 


24 


15 


11 


2.64 


1.29 


Other 


191 


10 


20 


26 


29 


15 


3.19 


1.20 


By Career Ladder Status 


















NonCareer Ladder 


96 


16 


26 


24 


18 


17 


2.94 


1.32 


v^iwi9iwncii 


30 


10 


30 


33 


13 


13 


2.90 


1.18 


Career Ladder i 


528 


12 


20 


28 


26 


14 


3.09 


1.22 


Career Ladder II 


65 


12 


25 


38 


22 


3 


2.78 


1.02 


Career Ladder III 


375 


19 


33 


28 


13 


7 


2.57 


1.15 


Other 


24 


4 


21 


29 


33 


13 


3.29 


1.08 


By Woric Setting 


















Rural 


528 


15 


24 


29 


21 


11 


2.88 


1.21 


Small City 


246 


13 


28 


20 


24 


15 


2.98 


1.28 


Suburt)an 


146 


18 


28 


37 


14 


5 


2.62 


1.08 


Urt>an 


212 


13 


22 


32 


20 


13 


2.99 


1.21 



percent of the respondents ranking it as one of their top three 
preferences. Fourth was grants for individual projects with 29 
percent ranking this incentive as one of their top three prefer- 
ences. School-based incentives was ranked fifth with 31 percent 
ranking it as one of their top three preferences. 

Ranked sixth was merit pay with 35 percent of the respon*- 
d«nt8 ranking it as one of their top three preferences. There was 
high variability for this incentive. Forty-one percent ranked it 
•a one of their three lew^at preferences. 

Career ladder programs were ranked seventh with 25 percent 
of the respondents ranking it as one of their top three prefer- 
ences* Ranked eighth was release time with 28 percent ranking it 
as one of their top three preferences. Ranked last in the set of 
nine incentives was sabbatical leave with 20 percent ranking it as 
one of their top three preferences. 

Analysis of rankings by sex of respondent indicated two dif- 
ferences. Female respondents gave higher rankings than male 
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Tibio 34— Preferences for Various Incentive Programs, Tota< Respondent Group 



Percent Indicating 



Incentive Program 


Highest 
n 1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Lowest 
9 Mean 


SD 


Across-the-board salary 


























Increases 


1039 


53 


10 


9 


5 


6 


4 


4 


3 


e 

w 


£.01 


2.53 


Grants for school-based 
























projects 


1029 


10 


14 


14 


14 


14 


11 


9 


7 


7 


4.49 


2.34 


Extended contracts 


1020 


4 


16 


13 


12 


13 


12 


12 


9 


8 


4.94 


2.35 


Grants for Individual 


























staff p.ojects 


1027 


4 


9 


16 


15 


16 


12 


12 


10 


6 




2.17 


School-based incen- 


























tives 


i022 


7 


13 


11 


13 


14 


10 


14 


10 


9 


5.01 


2.41 


Merit pay 


1023 


15 


13 


7 


5 


7 


10 


7 


11 


23 


5.31 


2.99 


Career Ladder pro- 
























grams 


1024 


7 


9 


9 


12 


12 


12 


12 


13 


14 


5.44 


2.49 


Release tinf>e 


1022 


6 


9 


13 


11 


9 


9 


■iO 


14 


18 


5.49 


2.61 


Sabbatical leave 


1024 


5 


8 


7 


8 


11 


9 


10 


17 


26 


6.17 


2.57 



respondents to grants for individual staff projects and release 
time. 

Analysis by position yielded two differences. Assistant 
principals indicated lower preferences for extended contracts than 
did other position types. Superintendents indicated higher pref- 
erence for career ladder programs than did other respondents. 

By grade level, there was only one difference—related to 
school-based incentives. Middle/ junior high school respondents 
indicated school based incentives as a lower preference than other 
groups while both high school and central office respondents 
indicated them as higher preferences than other groups. 

Urban respondents tended to rank extended contracts somewhat 
lower and school based incentives somewhat higher than did respon- 
dents from other settings. 

Two regional differences appeared in the analysis. Respon- 
dents from the eastern region of the state x-anked extended con- 
tracts lower than other respondents. Respondents from the middle 
region of the State ranked school-based incentives lower than 
other respondents. 

Several differences occurred by Career Ladder status. Non- 
Career Ladder and level III respondents tended to rank extended 
contracts higher than the other groups. Provisional and level I 
respondents tended to rank career ladder programs somewhat lower 
than other respondents. Career Ladder level III respondents 
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tended to rank extended contracts, merit pay, and career ladder 
programs higher; and grants for school-based projects, grants for 
individual projects, and school-based incentives somewhat lower 
than other .respondents. 



V. Suanary of Results 

Respondents felt the Career Ladder Program had resulted in 
positive effects, particularly in the areas of: provision of 
teacher and administrator extended contract opportunities, and 
professional growth. Positive effects were indicated, at a some- 
what lower level, on: building-level leadership, classroom 
teaching, public financial support, and student achievement. In 
general, respondents did not feel the Career Ladder Program had 
any positive effect on the retention of teachers in the profes- 
sica. Superintendents and upper le^^^l Career Ladder respondents 
tended to attribute higher positive eftects than other respon- 
dents. 

Respondents did not nece^^sarily feel the Career Ladder had 
resulted in more effective educators in Tennessee or that people 
in their communities believe that the Career Ladder was helping 
inprove the schools in Tennessee, although superintendents and 
upper level Career Ladder respondents had more positive percep- 
tions that these things were true. Respondents, except for 
superintendents and upper level Career Ladder respondents, did 
not feel that parents or the community necessarily preferred to 
have upper level Career Ladder administrators or teachers in 
their schools. 

There was almost totally divided opinion on whether Tennes- 
see should return to a system in which pay increases were based 
on training and experience only, excluding any incentive or merit 
pay. Those who tended to look upon such a return especially 
unfavorably were superintendents, upper level Career Ladder re- 
spondents, and female respondents. 

Except for superintendents and upper level Career Ladder 
respondents, respondents did not believe that the educators they 
viewed as being the most competent had applied for or attained 
upper level Career Ladder status. 

Respondents strongly agreed that all certified school per- 
sonnel should be eligible to apply for the Career Ladder. In- 
structional supervisors and administrators other than principals, 
assistant principals, and fiuperintendents were most in favor of 
this idea. In addition, there was strong support for the idea 
that educators who move to non-Career Ladder positions be allowed 
to maintain their Career Ladder supplements. 
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Respondents were not favorably impressed with the effec- 
tiveness of the Career Ladder evaluation process. Most respon- 
dents, except Career Ladder III respondents, felt the Career 
Ladder evaluation process did not differentiate among degrees of 
excellence and that the evaluation process did not accurately 
reflect an educator's performance. There was general agreement 
that the length of the administrator evaluation cycle should be 
shortened to 6ne semester. 

Of the instruments used in the administrator Career Ladder 
evaluation, there was the greatest support for continued use of 
the observation, interview, and superordinate questionnaire. 
Other instruments that respondents thought ought to be retained 
were the teacher questionnaire, the writing test, the reading 
test, and the professional skills test. Instrtiments that did not 
receive as much support for continued use were the student ques- 
tionnaire and the administrator portfolio (the least preferred 
ini^trument) . 

Respondents tended to agree that Career Ladder II and III 
evaluations should involve more local input and that administra- 
tors at the local level would do a better job than the State in 
evaluating applicants for the upper levels of the Career Ladder. 
Respondents did not support the idea that the State Department of 
Education should provide closer monitoring of local evaluations. 

Local school administrators should be responsible for 
evaluating and recommending their own teachers for Career Ladder 
levels II and III, according to respondents, who also believe 
that local school administrators should be a part of a State 
evaluation team for evaluating teachers for Career Ladder levels 
II and III. 

Respondents agreed with the idea that educators should be 
able to achieve upper Career Ladder status through std*f develop- 
ment with some type of evaluation. They do not think 6^ cat or s 
should be able to achieve that status with staff development 
alone, minus the evalution. Th^re was agreement with the idea 
that an administrator's Career Ladder evaluation should include 
how well the administrator evaluates teachers. 

All jrroups, except assistant principals, tended to agree 
that assistant principals should be evaluated on the same compe- 
tencies as principals. There was high agreement that years of 
experience should be a criterion for eligibility to obtain upper 
level Career Ladder status. 

There was agreement that all administrators not on the 
Career Ladder should be required to attend the vidministrators' 
academy. There was even higher agreement that administrators on 
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the Career Ladder should be required to attend the Administrators' 
Academy. 

Except for superintendents, instructional supervisors, and 
upper level respondents, respondents did not perceive that ex- 
tended contracts were being used effectively to achieve instruc- 
tional goals. Superintendents and upper level Career Ladder 
respondents were the only groups to agree atrongly with the idea 
that only Career Ladder level II and III educators should be 
eligible for extended contracts. Respondents strongly agreed that 
ell 11-month and 12-month extended contract monies should be 
passed on to administrators and that attendance at the Administra- 
tors' Academy should count toward contract time. 

Superintendents and upper level Career Ladder ri^spondents 
agreed while urban respondents generally disagreed with an asser- 
tion that management of extended contracts was as sixi^lified as 
possible. Respondents tended to disagree that the State Depart- 
ment of Education should provide closer monitoring of extended 
contracts . 

Clearly the most preferred type of incentive program was 
across-the-board sala.ry increases. The chree next in line were: 
grants for school-based projects, extended contracts, grants for 
individual staff projects, and school-based incentives. There was 
less support for merit pay, career ladder programs, and release 
time. The least preferred incentive was sabbatical leave. Career 
ladder programs had higher preference among superintendents and 
upper level respondents than other groups. 
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Conclusions 

Background 

The Career Ladder concept was introduced to Tennessee 
as part of a massive reform act passed by the Legislature in 
March 1984. Known as CERA, the Con^rehensive Education 
Reform Act was proposed by Lamar Alexander, who served as 
Governor of Tennessee from January 1979 through January 
1987. CERA was implemented by the Tennessee Department of 
Education in 1984* Specifically, the Career Ladder portion 
of CERA was implemented in phases. The Teachers' Career 
Ladder was developed and field tested in the spring of 1964; 
the first administrators entered the system in the spring of 
1985. 

The TASSA-AEL survey was conceptualized just two years 
later, in April 1987. it was mailed and conducted in Novem- 
ber of that same year. During the period of time in which 
the survey was conducted, emotions and personal reactions to 
Career Ladder were at a high point. A new governor was 
elected during this same time period; many administrators 
could see that more change was in the air. 

From any perspective. Career Ladder is still a recent 
innovation in Tennessee's educational system. Most innova- 
tion or change brings with it resistance and negative reac- 
tions. This is especially true for a program like the Ca- 
reer Ladder, which has such inportant personal consequences 
(e.g., salary supplements, evaluations, and peer review). 
Thrcmghout its short lifetime, Tennessee's Career Ladder has 
had its share of outspoken opponents and proponents. From 
the first mention of the idea, educators have been split 
over the advisability of such an undertaking. 

At the time of the TASSA survey. Career Ladder was 
still so new to administrators and had the potential for 
aucb dramatic personal consequences, it is not surprising 
that responses to he survey were not positive. Administra- 
tors were asked foi their honest, personal opinions. Most 
had not had time to reflect upon the value of such a program 
to the education of children in Tennessee. 

H Bonae Divided 

Responses to most of the survey questions varied con- 
sistently by position and by Career Ladder status. Overall, 
superintendents in Tennessee had more positive views about 
the Administrator Career Ladder than did other administra- 
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tors. As a group, s jperlntendents are not eligible for the 
Career Ladder. The generally positive views of the superin- 
tendents appear to be a function of their management view of 
education, perhaps bt^cause they are not personally involved 
as members of the system, their perspectives are broader. 
Evidently superintendents, as a group, see more positive 
than negative potential to be derived for education from the 
system of Career Ladder and merit pay. 

Another group whose responses were consistently more 
jf^ositive than the group as a whole toward the Administrator 
Career Ladder are those administrators who have oarticipated 
in the state-administered evaluation process an ' ave 
achieved upper career 1- /el status ^nd III). As 

might be expected, those who have chosei not to parti oate 
have more negative views. Because, throughout Tennessee, 
therr are more administrators who have :hosen not to par- 
tici.ite than there are those whc have chosen to participate 
in tne upper levels of the Career Ladder, the average admin- 
istrator response to survey questions is weighted toward the 
negative. 



It is important to keep in mind that those who have 
chosen to enter the system and have ccT?)leted the con^lex 
evaluation process have not only been successful in attain- 
ing the upper levels of the Career Ladder, but they also 
feel more positively about th*? system. One group has an 
"outsiders" p .spective; V ther views the system from 
having participated in it. This *--^f^ kind of difference in 
opinion between (more positive) participating and (more 
negative) nonparticipating teachers was reported in a study 
done for the Arizona Career Ladder Research and Evaluation 
Project. In that report, as in this, *the slightly negative 
trends in the results can be attributed largely to nonpar- 
ticipants." (p. 6) 

Beam specific results. There is strong feeling—both 
positive and negative— about whether or not the state should 
remain on the Career Ladder system. Forty-six percent of 
the respondents felt Tennessee should not return to a system 
based on training and experience only; 40 percent thought 
Tennessee should return to a system that excludes incentive 
or merit pay. Superintendents and administrators on the 
upper levels of the Career Ladder, quite nredictrbly, were 
the groups who were the strongest opponents .1 Tennessee's 
returning t a system based solely on years of experience 
and years of training. 

However, in another survey item, administrators showed 
a clear pref'-mce for across-the-board salary increases. 
The study gi up concluded that this is a sign that adminis- 
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trators believe there need to be adjustments made in the 
salary schedules such that all salaries would be in«>rONred. 
Administrators who responded to this item in the survey 
demonstrated very little interest in other kinds, of incen- 
tive programs . 

In general, the data suggest that school administra- 
tors do not perceive that the Career Ladder pj^ogram has 
iir^roved Tennessee schools, which was the original intent of 
the Career Ladder prrgram. 

This perception is in some conflict with opinions 
reflected in responses to another set of questions. A ma- 
jority of administrators believe that the Career ^adder has 
had a positive effect on specifxc aspects of education in 
Tennessee, such as providing opportimities for extended 
contracts, professional growth, leadership, classroom teach* 
ing, Public financial support, and student achievement. 
Again as a group, superintendents and upper level adminis- 
trators belie' 3 most strongly that the Career Ladder is 
helping to improve schools. Central office staff in par- 
ticular (i.e., superintendents and instructional supervi- 
sors) believe extended contracts are effectively utilized to 
achieve instructional goals. 

A House xmitftd 

Administrators believe that all certified school per- 
sonnel should be eligible to apply for the Career Ladder. 
They strongly agreed (82%) that educators who move to non- 
Career Ladder positions should ?>e able to maintain their 
Career Ladder supplements. 

Most administrators art3 neutral or disagree wit^ the 
notion that the Career Ladder evaluation process accu dtely 
reflects performance or that it differentiates among degrees 
of excellence. They do not believe that the most conpetent 
administrators have necessarily applied for or attained the 
upper levels of the Career Ladder. 

However much they think the evaluatio process is 
lacking, though, administrators believe that evaluation 
should be a part of achieving upper levels of the Career 
Ladder. Administrators also believe that years of experi- 
ence should be a part of the eligibility criteria to upper 
levels of the Career Ladder. That the evaluation process 
can be improved seems to be without question. Some of the 
isprovements administrators seemed to support are listed 
below. 
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• Evaluations for Career Levels II and III should involve 
more local input. 

• Shorten the evaluation system to one semester. 

• Include how well administrators evaluate teachers as a 
part of the overall process of evaluating administrators. 
;nOTE: This change has been iit?)leroented by the Board of 
Education since this study was completed in January 1<)88.) 

• Retain existing evaluation instrument! with the possible 
exceptions of the student questionnaire and the adminis- 
trator portfolio. . 

The results of the survey point to support for the 
Administrators' Academy. Administrators (68%) agreed that 
attendance should be required—especially for those on the 
Career Ladder. Slightly over half believed even those NOT 
on the Career Ladder should be required to attend. (NOTE: 
Attendance at the Academy has always been mandatory.) 

Mont t rvey questions pertained to tte Administrator 
Career i^adder, but one item focused on the role of adminis- 
trators in the Teacher Career Ladder. According to 74 per- 
cent of respondents, local school administrators should be a 
part of the state evaluation team for evaluating teachers 
for Career Levels ll and III. (NOTE: Since the survey has 
b-en conpleted, this change has been made. Teachers can 
request that the local school administrator be a part of the 
state evaluation team.) 

Regarding local options for administration of the 
extended contrac s and salary supplementu, administrators 
tended to agree t.^at there should be statewide consistency. 
Administrators believe the attendance at the Academy should 
coant toward extended contract time. (NOTE: This has al- 
ways been an option for local education agencies.) They 
also believe thft all money should be passed on to local 
school administrators. 
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Recommendations 



Based on the results of the survey, the TASSA-AEL 
study group formed the following recommendations. Some of 
these, as noted in the text above, have already oeen acted 
upon by t. State Board of Education. Others have already 
received some consideration, and the study group members 
hope thAt these recommendations will help to formulate posi- 
tive changes to the Career Ladder system in the state of 
Tennessee. 

1. The Administrator Career Ladder program should be con- 
tinued and in^roved. 

2. Upper levels of the Career Ladder should continue to be 
earned through an evaluation process. The evaluation 
system should be changed to include the following: 

A. Shorten the evaluation cycle from one year to one 
semester . 

B. Add a new component to measure the administrator's 
effectiveness in evaluating teachers. 

C. Increase the .»tnount of local input for upper level 
evaluations for administrators. 

3. Retain most of the instruments in the cu s^nt evaluation 
system. However, because there were xnixed opinions 
about the retention of the portfolio and the student 
questionnaire, evaluate the continued use of the portfo- 
lio and the student questionnaire as data sources in the 
Career Ladder evaluation system. 

4. Career Ladder programs should be developed and estab- 
lished for all certified sc^^ol ^ersonnel. 

5. The state should continue its support of Administrators' 
Academies. Attendance at the academies should count as 
extended contract time. 

6. Give attention to tcross-the-board salary incaeases and 
provide uniformity in the administration of Career Lad- 
der extended contract monies. 

7. Continue to conduct research for the imf rovement of the 
Career Ladder program. 

The data suggest that further study be done on the Ca- 
reer Ladder program to determine why administrators per- 
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ceive that the prccess does not discriminate by quality 
of performance. 

Another research task should address the problems of how 
to achieve the desired increased levels of local input 
and award upper Career Levels to both teachers and ad- 
ministrators, while still maintaining reliability in the 
system. 
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collatsi tbi 43 «ttsti«i into a fw discrvti catigwiii. As 
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■oaiMl Croup liehaiqu* 



Hm fellowiat gaM«liMt for tht MMinal Croup Ttetolquo (NCT) h«yt btn 
4d«pt«d froB Crow Tttcteiauoi for Ptoktm PlanninK by An4rt L. Dtlbceq, 
iaAtmt 1. ?aa dt Ytn, Md BavU ■• Cuotaftoo, pp. 40-66. tcott, Fortraan 
and Coapny* lf75. 



Stop 1: tlloBt OMMratim of Idoat la Vritlat 

Ltodtr froooBto tht MaiMl quootion in vritttn for«» roodw the 
qutotion aloud, and aska tho gtcnp to writt thtir idoat in 
britf phraata. Iht Itadtr ahould avoid darifyint tht qutation 
or gitiag osaaplta. Mtabtra work iadtpoodtntly. Tho loadtr 
•hottld aodol 9»od tronp hohavior by vritiag idtaa ailtatly. 

Ouriat thio attp, ovtry croup Msbtr haa adoquatt tint to think 
and rtfltett without: influtoct froa othtr fonp atibtra. Tht 
ailtnt s*Mratiea avoida coapttitioo, kttpa tht group problta- 
ctattxad, and prtvonta prtaaturt chooainf of idtaa or aelutioaa. 

Stop 2: louad-lobia lacardiag af Utaa 

Btcord tht idtaa af tht group on a flip chart. Co around the 
tablt, aaking for ant idta froa aach atabtr ia tarn. In 
rtcordiat idtaa, aot tht aarda af tht graup aia b ira— don't 
editorialiat. iaeanragt paeplt to liitehhikt** (that ia, if 
anothtr ptraoa*a idta atiiailatta oat you havaa't thaufht of, 
fttl frat to add it at your tara). If aat af yaur idtaa haa 
alraady bttn raeordtd, yon don't aaad to givt it again. 
Naabtra caa paaa at any ti»k.« 

Iht laadtr ahauld aecapt all idaaa rad rtcord aa rapidly aa 
poaaibla. If aacaaaary, Kha laadtr faj htlp to abbrariatt a 
atataaea aa that it ia a briaf fhraaa. Makt aura avaryant in 
tht graap aan ata all tba vrittaa idtaa; taar aff abatta af 

Iaptr aad tapa thaa ta tht aall ia a aiaibla laaatiaa. lha 
aadar ahauld set ptniit iiaeataioa af idaaa daring this atap. 

Ihia atap yravidaa a vrittaa taeari af tha granp'a idaaa. 
Vrittaa idaaa ara aora ahjaetiaa aad laaa atttehad ra aa 
iadividaal} all graap aaribara haaa a 9ra aqaal ahaaet ta 
fartieipata. Iht graap*a araativity will laertaat with thia 
aqualiaatian taehaiqua; tht graup will aat ha doainattd by an 
aggrtaaivt ptraenality ar a hi|h-atatua aonbar. 
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St«p 3: iftrial Ditcttttioo for CUrifieatien 



Ditctttt MCh IdM. in tam, for eUrlfieation. Thl« it an 
opportunity to praaant tha iotic of aach idaa, to aliainatc 
aiauodaratandiBi. and to argua for tha aarita of particular 
idaaa. Tha aain purpoaa la to eiarify, not to win arguMnta. 

Tha iaadar'a roia la to ^ca tha diacuaaioa ar aa to pravant 
vndua feeua on any ona itaa and to aaaura that ail pointa of 
▼iaw ara haard on ail tha idaaa. Ixpiain tha atap to tha group 
and than kaap tha diaentiaien aoving quickly* 

ttap 4: rraliainazy fota on Zton bportaaea 

At thia point, tha group aaada to bagia to aaiact tha aoat 
iaportant idaaa— to aaka tha iiat aanagaabla. Zn RCT, aaabara 
aaka indapandcnt Judgaaanta. Thaaa ara aspraaaad in irank 
erdar, avaragad for a group daciaion, and fad back to tha group 
for anothar vota. 

Aak aach aoabar to aaiact tha f iva aoat iaportant itaaa, vrita 
•ach of thoaa fiva en a aaparata 3x5 eard. and racord tha 
auabar of tha itaa in tha top iaft eoraar. 

Oaa a atap-by-atap proeaaa to prioritise tha itaaa. 

1. Spread ail five earda face up in front of you. 

2. Select the Kjt iaportant, and write the au^er 5 in 
the lower rl^ eomer. (Ihiderline it three tiaea to 
diatingtiiah thia ranking froa tha itaa auaber itaelf.) 

3. Proa the four raaaining earda. aelect the leaat iaportaat, 
and write the aoAer 1 in the lower right eomer. QDderliac 
it three tiaea. 

4. Vow ehoeae the aoat iaportant of the three raaaining 
(rank"4), the leaat iaportant of the two (rank*2). and 
the laat eard (raak"3). 

Iiat, for aach itaa ruabar, the rank votes froa all the 3 a 5 
earda to get a' group t >tal* 

Step S: OiaenaaioB of tha Prallnlaaiy fote 

IMbara of tha group eaa diacuaa itaaa they pareeiwe aa having 
vaeeivad too May or toe few wotea. Tbey eaa alao asaaiae 
iaeoaaiataaeiaa ia the wotiag Httara. The leader theald 
eiarify for the grevp that the parpoaa ia aot to praiaare 
people to ebaage their origiaal wotea, but rather to clarify 
and diaeaaa* 

Step 6: Fiaal fote 

Tbia atap eoabinea iadiwidual Judgeaenta into a group 
daciaioB. Oaa the aaae proeaaa aa St6p 4. 
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TASSA Study Group Hecting 
June U, 1987 



Key Qutstion: What qutttiont would you like to ask Tennettee adainit- 
tratora about the Career Ladder? 



The study group acabert t*°*'*ted 43 quettiont* 



Votes Total 
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1. EstCBd«d contract **duplicafcd** 5« 2, 5, 2, 5« 5 24 
pAyMntt~tomc principals rtccive 

Mtcnded contract and Mrit; othris 
receive only aerit. Should all 11- and 
12-Bonth contract wney be patted on? 
Should ttate require that? Or local 
board choice? 

2. What can be done to addrett the quality 4, 3 7 
of obtervationt? 

3. Why i^o principalt have portfolio? 3, 4, 4« 4 16 
(Teachert have eliainated portfolio.) 

4. In lieu of evaluation of adainittratort and 3 3 
aupervitort, do you think state should pty 

adttinittratort for increated papervork and 
forget evaluationt (cott vs. tioie)? 
Should vhole tyttem be chanted? 

5. Why should the liait of 80X*20Z be placed 
on supervisors (for work in field, 
in*school supervisluu)? 

6. Is feedback to adsinistrators inadequate 
after ea^^.h observation? 

7« Is length of tise too long? Teachers have 
a eiMster; administrators iMve me year. 

8. Do you think the ttr^^r ievela of Career $• 1. 4 ^0 

Ladder are too Msy or too hard to attain? 

9« lave the aost coapotent adainistrators 2, 5 7 

applied for Career Ladder evaluation? 

10. Mas the Career Ladder identified the 3 3 

aost eoapetent adainistrators? 

fi4 




Votes 

11. Can it identify «ott competent? 3. 2 
Does it identify those it should end 
Mclude those it ehould? Differentiate? 

12. Why is portfolio limited to 200 pages? 
( agree or disagree) 

13. Why can't local evaluation (tvo every 
five years) etand In lieu of etate 
Ittvel evaluations"' 

14. Has adoption of TIMS actually improved 1 1 
instruction? 

15. BSF tests do not include measurements 
for language arts belov 9th grade. Do 
you think they ehould be expanded? 

16. What is inter-test reliability between 
national (e.g., Stanford) and BSF? 

17. Is this evaluation process fair to 
assistant principals vhose principal 
does not allow them to perform certain 
activities in certain competencies? 

18. Did you have to role play to become 1, 2 3 
Career Ladder II or III administrator? 

19. Why are Career Ladder opportunities not 2 2 
available to all administrators serving 

in an instructional role requiring 
certification by etate? 

20. Have evaluators acted professionally? 
Been trained veil anough? Competent? 

21* Do you think teachers are discouraged 2 2 

from accepting administrative Jobs 
because of losing Career Ladder atatus? 

22. Do you think they ahould be? lice versa:, 
ahould administrators be able to move to 
teaching and retain Career Ladder statue? 

23. Does Career Ladder status of administrators 4 4 
affect the attitudes toward Career Ladder 

of teachers vho report to that administrator? 

24. To what extent do you think objectives 5, 3 8 
of CERA have been met? 
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Votes 



Trtal 



40. Hat aerit pay produced a higher level of 4 A 
profeaaionalian? 

41. To vhat axtcnt haa Carter Ladder teacher 
•valuation taken avay from or co: "ributed 
to adminiatrativt leadership? 

42« To vhat extent haa duty-free lunch put a 1» 3 A 

burden on you aa principal? 

43. Do you feel parte of CERA (other than 
Career Ladder) have received adequate 
attention? 



ERIC 



Votes Tof 1 

25. Do you think the Career Ladder program 2 2 
ehould be aboliehed? 

26. Should ell adslnletratore be required to 
go to Principal Academy? 

27. Why ahould adainietratora work 7.5 hours » 3 3 
vhen teachera vork 7.C? Should teachers 

and adainiatratora vork equal tiae daily? 

26. Has your participation in Career Ladder 4, 5, 1, 4, 5, 1 20 

iaproved your perforaance? 



ERLC 



29. Bo you recOHnend changing the Career 2, 3 5 
Ladder vwaluation syatem? 

30. Is coapenaation adequate for: 4 4 

a. Career Ladder I? 

b. Career Ladder II? 

c. Career Ladder III? 

31* Should upper Career Ladder be state* or 
locally-adainistered (or somewhere in 
between)? 

32. Would you be willing to be trained by 1,2 3 
the state in order to do local evaluations 

of Career Ladder II or III? 

33. To what extent haa new governance atructure 1 1 
(state) been effective? Hov much better or 

vorse is it? 

34« Has local control diainiahed or increased? 

35. In your opinion, what ia the aost poaitive 1 1 
aspect of CERA? 

36. Should aerit pay and extended contract be 4 4 
aeparated? 

37. Should all principala be offered extended l l 

contx:act7 

38. Are extended contract activities beneficial 
foz iaproving instructir:^? 

39« Should there be minimum levela of experience 3 3 

for Career Ladder participation? 

R7 



Category ; Competency (continued) 



40. Bat merit pay produced a higher level of profettionalitm? 

10* Bat the Career Ladder identified the most competent 
administrators? 

18. Did you have to role play to become Career Ladder II 
or III adminiDtrator? 

39. Should there be vinimum levels of experience for Career 
Ladder participation? 

3Bm Are extended contract activities beneficial for 
improving instruction? 



Votes 
4 
3 

3 

3 



Total 



55 



Category: Portfolio 

3. T^iy do principals have portfolio? 

(Veachers have eliminated p^ tfolio.) 

12. Vhy is portfolio limited to 200 pages? 
(agree or disagree) 



Total 



16 



16 



Category! CERA 

24« To what extent do you think objectives of CERA have 
been met?. 

33« To ifbat axtent has mav governance atructure (state) 
been effective? now much better or worse is it? 

35. In your opinions what is the most positive aspect of 
CERA? 

43. Do you feel parts off CERA (other than Career Ladder) 
have received adequate attention? 



8 
1 
1 



Total 



10 
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Milton Vdtt, Sandy Orltttky. and Beth Sattes vet on the following 
day to analyse thz questions. The items fell into the following clusters 
cr categories: 



Exttnded contract 
Compttancy 
Portfolio 
CERA 

Caratr Ladder avaluation: Is it north It? 

Obsarvatlon/quality 

Onprtdlctad tfftcts of Carttr Ladder 

Cthar adttlnlatrators 

In the following lists, you will find the original items and 
weighted voting results by category. 



Category; Extended Contract 

Votes 

!• ExtenSed contract '^duplicated*' paymeots— 'Some 24 
principals receive extended contract and merit; 
others receive only merit. Should all 11- and 
12-month contract *«">ney be passed on? Should 
etate require that? Or local board choice? 

3D. Is compensation adequate for: 4 
a. Career Ladder I? 

Career Ladder II? 
c. Career Ladder III? 

36. Should merit pay and extended contract be separated? 4 

27^ Should ar principals be offered extended contract? ^ 

Total 33 



Catexory : Compe >:r 

28« Bas your participatio>« in Career l^adder improved your 20 
performenceT 

8« Do you think the upper levela of Career Ladder ere too 10 
May or too hard to attain? 

9. Vave the moat competent administrators apnHed for 7 
Career Ladder evaluation? 

Il« Can it identify Mat competent? Does it identify those 5 
Q ii ahottld and exclude thoae it ahould? DifferentiareT 
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Caf &ory: Unpredicted Effect! of Career Ladder (continued) 



Voles 

U. In litu of ayaluation of adminiatratora and auperviaora, 3 
do you think atate ahould pay adniniatratora for 
incraaatd paperwork and forget rvaluationa (^:oat va« 
tiae)? Should whole ayatem be changed? 

39* Should there be sinieum levala of experience for 3 
Career Ladder participation? 

21. Do you think teachera are diacouraged from accepting 2 
adminiatrative jobs becauai of loaing Career Ladder 

atatua? 

22. Do you think they ahoulf) be? Vice veraa: ahould 
adminiatratora be able to move to teaching and 
retain Career Ladder atatua? 

Ul. To what extent haa Career Ladder ';:eacher evaluation 
taken away from or contri'. ed to adminiatrative 

leaderahip? 

Tocal 12 



Categoiry: Other Admin iat rat on 

19. Why are Career Ladder opportunitiea not available 2 
to all adminiatratora aerving in an inatructional 
role requiring certification by atate? 

5. '^y ahould the limit of 60Z-20Z b^ planed on 
jperviaora (for work in field, inachool 
auperv^aion)? 

17* la thia evaluation proceaa fair to aaaiatant 
prittcipala mhoae principal doea not allow them 
to perform certain activitiea in certain 

cospetencieff? ^ 

Total 2 
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Category; Career Ladder Evaluation; Ig It Worth It? 



Votes 

29. Do you rtconend chancing the carter Udder evaluation 5 
ayatf^? 

4« In lieu of evaluation of adainiatratora and auperviaort, 3 
do you fhink atate ahould pay adainiatratora for increased 
paperwork and forget evaluationa (coat va. tise)? Should 
whole ayatea be changed? 

18. Did you have to role play to becone Career Ladder II 3 
er III adniniatrator? 

32. Would you be willing to be trained by the atate in 

order to do local evaluationa of Career Ladder II or Ii:? : 

25. Do you think the Career Ladder program should be 2 
aboliahed? 

20. Havfi evaluators actec! profeaaionally? Been trained 
well enough? Competent? 

31. Should upper Career Ladder be atate* or locally- 
adminiatered (or aomewhere in between)? 

Total 16 



Category; Observation/Quality 

2. What can be done to addreaa the quality of 7 
obaervation? 

6. la feedback to adminiatratora inadequate ifter 
each obaervation? 

20. Have evaluatora acted profeaaionally? Seen trained 
well enough? Competent? 

Total 7 



Category: Dnnredicted Effecta of Career Ladder 

23. Doea Career Ladder atatua of adminiatratora affect 4 
the attitudea toward Career Ladder of teachera who 
report to that adminiatraior? 
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TASSA'AEL STUDY GROUP 

fennessee Career Ladder Survey 



llov«^«r 16. 1987 



1»Mr T«inM«M Ataiaittrator: 

Th« TnmctMC Aftoci4tioB for School Suptrvition end Adainittration 
(TA8SA) and tha Appalachia Bducational Uboratory (AEL) hava collaboratad 
to davalop tha ancloaad aunray on tha Tannaaaaa Caraar Laddar. This 
projact ia daaignad to obtain infonation on adainifitratort * parcoptiont 
of tha Caraar Laddar Prograa in Tannaataa. tvary adainiatrator in the 
atata will ba turvayad. Tha ratultt will ba coapilad and utad by TASSA 
during tha upcoaing lagitlativa aattion. 

Tha auTvay includat aactiont on tha Caraar Laddar avaluation ayatcm, 
•starred contracts, ralatad policial and iaauaa, contributions of the 
Caraar Laddar. and incantiva prograaa. Wa would appraciata your taking 
tha tiaa to fill out tha ancloaad aurvay fora aa coaplataly aa poaaiblc. 
Baaad on tha pilot taat findings. *t ahould taka «bout 20 ainutaa. 

Zt ia iaportant that you raspond by Horaabar 30. 1987 . ao that the 
raaulta can ba coapllcd before tha lagialatlva aaaaion. Plaaaa aand your 
coapleted survey to Jo Cateley in the staapad, self-addressed envelope 
•nclosed. If you have any questions, feel free to call Jo at 

90i/357-35:5. 

This is y^r chance to express your opinions about the Career Ladder! 
Please help us aake an iapact bj ceaplating your survey today. Survey 
results will be aade available through TASSA. 

•iacaraly* 




Jo Catalayt fraaldaat 
TASSA 




Milton «ast» Chairaan 
TUSA-ABL Study Croup 



■aeloauras 
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TASSA-AEL Study Group 
Tennessee Career Ladder Survey 



I This ftirvty Is Mgn&A to tfMain Mormstion on admlnlttrttort' p«re«ptlon8 of tho Ttnnttstt Carter 
Uddtr f^ram lor Wlh tOMhtrt and admlnlttratort. At tht btginnino of tach soction it an overview, which 
^ptaOMllMpartinonlquacliomlnoonlixt. Plaaseraipondloalquosttomlnlghlofthiaoorttxtandaccoidingtothe 
.ioali(t) daaoribad for iho Mdion. 



itactlen 1: CAREER LADDER EVALUATION SYSTEM FOR 
ItayiNISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 



'mt Mdion addrsssss the Carttr Ladder evaluation tyitem for princi- 
■ii«wlprln^pals.iupefviaortollnetiuction,andteacfien. Coneider 
(boll) beat avakiation tor Career I ^ 1 and state evaluation for Career Levels 
II and II urtass Indtoated otheiwise in !•» statement. 

Please irnpond lo al statements using the following scale. Where tliere 
sra two rasponaa aealaa. please reapond to b-Mli. Circle your re- 
i^onaa to tfte dgW of each statement: 

8 ■ sUongly agree 
4 - agree 

9 ■ nelher agrae nor disagree 
2>dteagree 
1 • strongly dtoagree 



1-1 The most competent aducatoiB have applied for the upper levels of the 



Career Ladder. 



Respond for both groups. 
Admlnlstratora Teachers 

54321 54321 



'l-2 Hie adticatora I peioeive as being among the best have actually attained 



II and III status. 



54321 54321 



|l*3 lninoalinslanoas.«ie Career Ladder evaluation process dWarentiates 
■monodsgrsasofaxoelenoe: Career Level I (good, competent). Career 



Level n (Nitor). ind Career Laval HI (best). 



64321 54321 



'l-4 fenpleinanMBon Of Mw Career Ladder has lesuled in mors effective edu- 



kiT< 



64321 54321 



l\<8 Carear Laval Hand HI avahiauons Should twelve more toetUkvuL 



64321 54321 



i1-S Hie Cvaar Udder avahialionpmcassaoouralslyfaneels an 



64321 54321 



1*7 AdmlnlMofitf the tocal level would do a better Job «wn the State In 
•valMttio applcanis for Sie upper levels of the Career Ladder. 



54321 54321 



1-t HwSMaOvartmani of Eduction should pfovideotoarmomorfng of 

I .ERIC •'j 



t4S21 «4321 



S -<tron(^ agree 
4-agrM 

3 - neither agree nor disagree 

2 - ciiMoree 

1 - ttrongly disagree 



Admlniatratort Teachers 

1 •! Educators should be able to achieve upper level Career Ladder status 

through staff Jevttopmeni without evaluation. 54321 54321 



1-10 


Educators Should b« able to tchtove upptr tovtl Carter Udder Status 
through Stan developiTierM writh sorm type of evaluation. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 5 4 3 2 1 


1-11 


The length of the administrator evaluation tyde should Im shortened 
to one semester. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


1-12 


An administrator Career Ladder evaluation tor the upper levels should 
Include how wel the adminislrator evaluates teachers. 


5 


A 


3 


2 


1 




Assistant principals should be evaluated on the same competencies 
es principals. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


1-14 


The tolowing mstmrnenis should be retained for Career Level II and III 
administrator evaluations: 














a. Aominisiraiors pomoiK) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




b. Student questionnaire 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




c. Teacher questionnaire 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




d. ProfOMlonal Skills Test 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




e. biterview 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




f. Reatfngtest 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




g. Writing test 


5 


4 


3 


2 


i 




h. Superordinate questionnaire 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




L Observation 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 



1-18 m your opinion, what Other tastrumems Should be added for 
Career Uval II and III adminislrator evahiations? 



25 
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Mellon 2: EXTENDED CONTRACTS 



IMiitclionaddrMtM the •xttndad contracts oomponc it of the Career 
Uddir pragram. PraMrtly. al acftninistntors who attain Levels ll or ill are 
ftquked 10 work the 11th month. In addRlon, those who aiUin Level ill have 
tw epMon or woildng a 12th month. Teachers who attain Career Level II have 
flwaiilion of woiklno the 11th month, and those who attain Uvei !ll have the 
cpllMOfwoildno tlw 11th and 12th months. 

PlaMtiwpondk»al8lai imeniausino the following scale. Where 
Miwt are two raaponaa acalaa. pleaae raapond to both. Circle your 
laaponaa to Em flghi of aach statement: 

I -fltionoly agree 
4 -agree 

2 • nsWier agraa nor dkagree 
2«( 

1«i 



2-1 Extended oonbadaafa being effectively utilized to achieve instructional 



Aaapond for both groups. 



Adralnlatratora Taaehi<rs 
64321 54321 



2-2 Managamenl of extended contracts is as cimplifiefl as possble for this 
type of pregram. 



54321 54321 



2-3 Tha Stale Oaparlment of Education should provide dosermonKoring of 
extended ooniracta. 



54321 54321 



S-4 Cmr Ladder II or lit aducators Should be the only ones oiigble for 
tAsv^xlad ooniiacts. 



54321 54321 



S-S Al ll-r«nlh and l^-monlh extended contract monies should be passed 

cnto a d mi ni mal oft. 5 4 3 2 1 



2-6 AB^^ndanoe at the Administrators' Academy should count toward 

r/tendedcontiad time for administrators. 6 4 3 2 1 



Stetlon 3: POLICIES AND ISSUES 

Thit stctton addresses various policies and issues concerning the 
Career Udder program. 

Please respond to aH statements using the following scale. Circle only 
one response to ttie rigN of each statement: 

II ■strongly agree 

4 -agree 

5 ■ neither agree nordtoagree 
2 -dbagree 

1 •atroTKilyfisagree 



3-1 Educators who move to nori-Ca-Mr Ladder posRions (e.^ . principal 
to superintendent or teacher to central office position) should tie at>le to 

'■ivMIMUil mVH VHiOVl kANMVf mU^^/fOi 1 WlUg, 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




*-* AladniNilf«oriitirtioarf onM 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




3-3 AladmMstratore who are MOT on the Career ladder should tM required 

w aiivi^^ 11 Mm 1 HI nsimof* nCmOmnff, 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




3-4 Local achooladmlnistratore should be responsUe for evaluating and 
reoommending their own teachere for Career Levels II and III. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




3*8 Local school administratore should be a part of a State evaluation team 
for evaluating teachere for Career Levels II and III. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




3-6 AloefUficated school pereonnel should be eNgUe to apply for the Career 
Ladder. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




3-7 Yoare of experience should be a criterion for figbillty to obtain an upper 
leveloftheCa irLadder. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




3-0 Paopie in my community believe that Career Ladder is helping to 
fenprova the schools InTennessee. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




3-0 Paranis and community people prefer upper-level Career Ladder admin- 
Mrslors in iheir schools. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




3*lOParants andoommunRy people prefer upper-level Career Ladder teach- 
ere in their actioois. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




3-1 1 Tennessee should return to a system in which pay increases are based 

en training and experience only, which axckides any inoantive (merit) 
pay. 


6 


4 


3 


2 


1 





••elien 4: 



CONTRIBUTIONS OF CAREER LADDER PROGRAM 



Thil stdton asks for your ptrctpliont of the oontrtou* 
iom mado ^ tht CwMT Laddor Program to various 
adUeattonilvBfliblat. Alaipactt of this program should 
to eonaidtrad. kidudhio atiff dtvatopnwni, the local and 
appaNaval avahiationa of taachan and admMstraton. and 
ttawtandtdoenlractpiogram. Fbraaoh variable, ratpond 
wfeigthalolowlngacala. CiiGleonlyonerasponBatothe 
JigM of aacti Sam. 



In my vlaw, lha Caraer Ladder has had the foloiwing 
on this variable: 

• • aignlicani aid posMve 
4 • aomamrhai poaMive 
9 • nodHaranoa 
2 ■ aomawhat naoative 
1 « aigniBcani but negative 



4-1 Student aehievemeni 

4-2 Public financial support 

4*3 Pfofessional growth 

4*4 Oassfoomlsaching 

4-5 Bulding^avsllaadaiship 

4*6 Teacher extended contract 
opportMiities 

•7 Aonwmfwor •xitnooo 
ooraraci opporwiMias 

4*S Retention of teachais In the 

profession 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



••CtlonB: INCENTIVE PROGRAMS 

TMa aacUon asks for your views on various incentive programs for teachers and ad- 
iiMstralofS. Now vva are asUng you to rank order the programs Med below from "l*(your 
•at prafarance) tors- or 10- (y«jr lowest preference). Please read aH program descrip- 
iiaiiking. 



GRANTS FOR SCHOOL-BASED PROJECTS (monies provUed tr schools for 
imanMnopffogramaoractivtiesaltheachooilevel) 

•-2 OnANTS FOR MDIVIDUAL STAFF PKOJIECTS (monies provided to MMciuai 
Hfhsia or admhUtrators for implementino programs, activities. Ideas, etc.) ^_ 

9-9 CAREER LADDER PROGRAMS (monies provided for a oombination of rsoognlticm 
and add«onalrssponal)Bties such as mentoring and extra worit) 

•-4 MERIT PAY (monies for IndMdualrsoognitton whan no addWonal work is rsquind to 
I ttw iwonlii) 



f-S EXTENDED COMTRACTS (monies tor addWonalworit when ae l ed te n la ?wtneoaa- 
1 baaed on ary ^)a d reoogriltion) 

M ACTOgS-THE-BOARD SALARY ^CREASES (mo nlaa prov ided tor lud t I Wngs« 
I0f aipaflanoa, dagrsas, nagoUaiionB, ale., wtien determination of monkis Is appiad 



•C HOQL-^^SED ilCENTiVES (woniaa pwvld ad lo achools ba ae d upon auflh 
BfiRQ} M aoiiool tonprowainani or achool all aciivafiaas whin ai^aridtao of inoiiiaa la 

gBJ 

iprogmmawhaftlndMduaiaara able to iaava during ihevMrttday 
aa piofiaiiofwl maaHngs. vislaUon of other dasaes. 



mi. 



1 



Respond for 
both groups. 



Admlnis* 
trators 



Teachers 



SMtlone: DEMOGRAPHICS 


6-6 


Number of years of admlnistratK e experience: 


*1 it Mdion rtqMests background information, 
which htlps in thatfUa analysis of this survey. Your 
anonymity wiH be preserved. 


6-7 


Number of years of experience in education: 


••1 Sex: ^Female Male 






B-2 Current administrMiveasaignnnent (Please chedc 


6-8 


CortMcatton atatus (Please check one): 


one): 

__K/Elemenlaiy Middla/Juntar Hioh 

_HiBh School ^Central Office 

aherfaoeclfv) 




Pfovlstonal 
Career l,avell 
^_CareerUvel II 


PMlion (Please checi( one): 
__Principal 
_Aasistanl Principal 
^tjperlntendent 


6-9 


^_<5areerUvel III 

^Non-Career Ladder 

Other raoacifv) 

Highest Carter Ladder level for which you have 
been evaluated (Please check one): 


^^^^bvtnjctional Supervisor 




^1 ^11 III ^Not Applicable 


- Other rsoecifv) 






««4 Work totting (Please check one): 

^Rjral Small CItv 

__Suburt>an Urban 

••5 Rrgion of state (Please check one): 


ITvvik you for your assistance. Please return this sun^ey in 
the enclosed envelope by Novtmbtr 30, 1987. to: 

Jo Qattlty, Principal 

Trtztvant Vocational Tachnlcal Center 

8224 Ranga Una Rd. 

Mamphia, Tannaaaaa 36127 


^East ^Middle ^West 




Phone: (901)357-3565 
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Appendix C 



er|c so 



Table Al - Characteristics of Respondent Group 



Variable 


Category 


n 


V. 


Se:: 


Female 


379 


31.5 




Male 


799 


66.4 




UnJinown 


26 


2.2 


Current Administrative 


K/Elementary 


446 


37.0 


Assioninsn t 


Middle/Jr. High 


116 


9.6 


High School 


150 


12.5 




Central Office 


342 


.?8.4 




Other 


117 


9.7 




Unknown 


33 


2.7 


Position 


Principal 


656 


54.5 




Asst. Principal 


Z6 


3.0 




Superintendent 


53 


4,4 




Instr. Supervisor 


230 


19.1 




Other 


201 


16.7 




Unknown 


28 


?.3 


Worl: Setting 


Rural 


542 


45.0 


Small City 


258 


21.4 




Suburban 


150 


12.5 




Urban 


219 


18.2 




Unknown 


35 


2.9 


f^egion of State 


East 


439 


40.6 


Middle 


3B9 


32.3 




West 


296 


24.6 




Unknown 


3C» 


2.5 


Years of Administrative 


1-5 


230 


19.1 


Experience 


6 - 10 


262 


21.8 




11 - 15 


276 


22.9 




16 - 20 


209 


17.4 




More than 20 


182 


15. i 




Vn known 


45 


3.7 


Years Experience* in 


1-5 


9 


0.7 


Education 


6 - 10 


64 


5.3 




11 - 15 


169 


14.0 




16 - 20 


266 


22.1 




More than 20 


664 


55.1 




Unknown 


32 


2.7 


CarMr Ladder Status 


Provisional 


33 


2.7 




Career Level I 


550 


45.7 




Career Level II 


67 


5.6 




Career Level III 


380 


31.6 




Non-Career Ladder 


101 


e.4 




Other 


28 


2.3 




Unknown 


45 


3.7 


Highest Career Ladder 


Level I 


451 


37.5 


for Mhich have besn 


Level XI 


45 


3.7 


•vjiluatecf 


Level III 


423 


35.1 




Not applicable 


201 


16.7 




Unknown 


84 
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Tables A. 2 - Contributions of Career Ladder Program 

Table A2.1 - Contributions of Career Ladder Program on: Student 
Achievement 









Percen t 


Indicatina 












9^gn 


• Sdome 


Kin 


Some 


Sign • 










Mao 


neg • 


Vl T T • 


r OS • 


Pos . 






Group 


n 






3 




5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1080 


4 


6 


47 




7 


3.37 


0.55 


By Position 


















Principal 


S98 


3 


6 


48 


36 " 


7 


3.38 


0 . BZ 


Asst. Prin. 


35 


6 


6 


34 


43 


11 


3.49 


o.';e 


ikSuperintendent 


45 


4 


2 


29 


47 


18 


3.71 


0 . 94 


Instr. Super. 


214 


5 


6 


43 


37 \ 


8 


3.38 


0.91 


Other 


174 


3 


7 


57 


30 ^- 


2 


3.22 


0.74 



By Career Ladder Status 



Non-C«reer Ladder 


87 


6 


7 


52 


2e 


e 






<:> . 92 


Provisional 


26 


4 


15 


62 


19 


<:. 




.96 


0 . 72 


Carver Ladder I 


504 


5 


G 


58 


26 






.lA 


o.ej 


Career Ladder 1 1 


62 


3 


3 


37 


50 


6 


T 


. 53 


0 . EO 


Career Ladder III 


34E 


1 


3 


3C' 


5;. 


13 




.72 


0.76 


Other 


24 


0 


8 


58 




0 


^ t 


.25 


0 . 61 



Table A2.2 - Contributions of Career Ladder Program on: Public 
Financial Support 



Group n 



Total 



By Position 

Principal 596 

Asst. Prin. 35 

Superintendent 45 

Instr. Super. 215 

Other 175 



By Career Ladder Status 
Non-Career Ladder 88 
Provisional 26 
Career Ladder I 505 
Career Ladder 21 62 
Career Ladder III 347 
Other 24 



Percent Indicating 
Sign. Some No Some 
Neg. Neg. Dif f . Pos. 
12 3 4 



4 


e 


39 


39 


9 


9 


26 


34 


4 


7 


42 


36 


5 


12 


41 


31 


3 


15 


43 


32 


7 


10 


44 


30 


8 


23 


38 


23 


5 


13 


47 


32 


5 


10 


32 


42 


3 


5 


29 


43 


4 


4 


46 


t;t; 



Sign . 
Pos. 

5 Mean Et 



10 


3.43 


0.93 


23 


3.54 


1.20 


11 


3.42 


0.94 


11 


3.32 


0.98 


6 


3.21 


0.89 


9 


3.24 


0.99 


8 


3.00 


1.06 


5 


3.16 


0.87 


11 


3.45 


0 . 99 


19 


3.70 


0.94 


13 


3.46 


0.93 



i«-»8«-» 4 10 40 36 10 3.37 0.94 



Tablv A2.3 - Contributions of C^ mmr Ljidder Program on: Professional 
Growth 









Percent 


Indicating 












Sitjn 


Some 


No 


Some 


Sign . 










NeQ. 


Neg . 


Diff . 


Pos. 


Poe . 






Group 


n 


1 


2 




4 


5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1081 




8 




■t / 


18 


3.69 


0.96 


By Position 


















Principal 


598 


3 


7 


26 


46 


113 


3.71 


0.94 


Asst. Prin. 


35 


0 


11 


26 


46 


17 


3.69 


0 . 9':» 


6up»rintcnden t 


45 


7 


7 


13 


40 


33 


3.87 


I.IL 


Xnstr. Supsr. 


214 


4 


7 


17 


51 


20 


3.76 


1.00 


Othsr 


175 


3 


10 


28 


47 


11 


3.54 


0.97 


By "arser Lac t 


Statub 
















Non"Carser Lac ?r 


87 


6 


10 


31 


33 


20 


3.51 


1.10 


Provisional 


26 


12 


19 


15 


50 


4 


3.15 


1 .16 


Carver Ladder I 


506 


4 


11 


32 


44 


— r 

/ 


3.39 


0 . 94 


Cars*" i.adder 1 1 


62 


0 


6 


B 


63 




4.02 


0.76 


Carver Ladder ITI 


34B 


1 


2 


12 


51 


34 


4.16 


0 . 76 


Oth->r 


24 


0 


8 


25 


54 


13 


3.71 


O.Sl 



Table A2.4 - Contributions of '"jreer Laddier Program on: Classroom 

Teach:i.ng 

Percent Indicating 







Sign . 


Some 


No 


Some 


Sign . 










Neg . 


Neg. 


Diff. 


Pos. 


Po». 






Group 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1001 


4 


11 


34 


41 


lo 


3.41 


0.96 


By Position 


















Principal 


S99 


5 


9 


35 


4^ 


10 


3.42 


0.95 


Asst. Prin. 


35 


3 


17 


14 


94 


11 


3.94 


1.01 


Superintendent 


45 


4 




27 


33 


29 


3.76 


1.09 


Instro Super. 


214 


4 


10 


31 


43 


12 


3.48 


0.97 


Other 


174 


3 


IB 


37 


37 


4 


3.20 


0. r\ 


By Career Ladder Status 








t 








Nen-Career Ladder 


SB 


9 


It 


35 


33 


13 


3.34 


1.C3 


Provisional 


26 


8 


23 


90 


19 


4 


2. 85 


0.92 


Career Laddei I 


505 


7 


14 


44 


32 


4 


3.13 


0.94 


Career Ladder II 


62 


3 


10 


23 


96 


8 


3.56 


0.90 


Career Ladder III 


348 


1 


S 


20 


55 


19 


3.85 


0.82 


Other 


23 


0 


4 


35 


61 


0 


3.57 


0.59 



ERIC 



T«ble A2.5 - Contributions of Career 
Leadership 



Ladde «^rogrdm on: Bui Iding-Level 









Percent 


Indicatina 












Sign 


. Some 


No 


Some 


Sign . 










Neg. 


Nep . 


Dif f . 


Pos . 


Pos . 






Group 


n 


1 


'-I 




4 


5 


Mean 






1080 


4 


10 


37 


36 


13 


3.43 


0.97 


By Position 


















Principal 


596 


3 


10 


37 


36 


14 


3.47 


0.96 


Asst. Prin. 


35 


6 


14 


31 


31 


17 


3.40 


1 . 12 


SupBrlntvndent 


45 


2 


4 


33 


38 


22 


3.73 


0.94 


Xnmtr. Sup*r. 


215 


6 


10 


33 


39 


13 


3.43 


1 . <:<2 


Oth»r 


175 


4 


13 


41 


37 


5 


3,25 


0.89 


By Career Ladder 


Status 
















Non-C«reer Ladd*?*- 


BE 


6 


6 


49 




9 


3 . 32 


0.9T. 


Provi Clonal 


26 


B 


31 


42 


19 


0 


2.73 


0.87 


Carper Ladder I 


50' 


6 


15 


48 


27 


4 


3.09 


0.91 


Carver Ladder 1 1 


61 




5 


32 


50 


11 


3.65 


O.Cl 


Career Ladder III 


34B 


1 


4 


17 


~0 


27 


3.98 


O.Bb 


Other 


24 


0 


13 


38 


50 


0 


3.3e 


0.71 



Table A2.6 « Contribut ons of Career Ladder Program on: Teacher 
E;:*^ended Contract Opportunities 



Group n 



Total 



By Position 

Principal 600 

Asst. Prin. 35 
Superintendent 

Znstr* Super. 213 

Other 174 



By Career Ladder Status 
Non-Car#er Ladder 87 
Provisional 26 
Career Ladder I 504 
Career Ladder II 61 
Career Ladder III 350 
Other 24 



Percent Indicating 
Sign . Some No Some 
Neg. Neg. Dif f . Pos. 
12 3 4 



3 


e 


13 


52 


6 


6 


14 


63 


7 


0 


11 


42 


3 


A 


e 


48 


2 


9 


14 


52 


3 


S 


13 


54 


4 


15 


15 


50 


5 


10 


17 


54 


2 


0 


e 


57 


1 


3 


4 


45 


a 


4 


13 


58 



Sign. 
Pos. 

5 Mean SD 



24 


3.B7 


0.98 


11 


3.69 


0.96 


40 


4.09 


1.06 


37 


4.11 


0.95 


24 


3.B6 


0.94 


25 


3.93 


0.94 


15 


3. 58 


1.06 


14 


3.62 


1.00 


33 


4.20 


0.73 


47 


4.33 


0.61 


21 


3.68 


0.95 



iC»01 3 7 12 51 27 3.92 0.97 



ERIC 



84 



Table A2.7 Contributioris of C^^eer Ladder Program on: Administrator 
E::tended Contract Oppor tunities 









Pff rCffn t 


IndiCAtina 












oiQn 


• Some 






Si n n - 












Neg • 




r UB • 


Pne; 






Group 


n 


i 




3 


4 




Medn 




Total 


1078 


^. 

w 


6 


23 


45 


22 


3.76 


0.9L' 


By Positior. 


















Principal 


S97 


4 


6 


23 


45 


21 


3,73 


1 . 00 


Asst. Prin. 


35 


3 


6 


20 


57 


14 


3.74 


0.69 


Supsrin tet .den t 


45 


4 


2 


24 


33 


36 


3.93 


1.05 


Xnstr. Super. 


213 


2 




20 


4h 


29 


3.91 


0.96 


Other 


174 


2 


9 


29 


46 


15 


3.64 


0.90 



By Career Ladder Status 



Non-C«r«er Ladder 


BB 




2 


31 


48 


17 


3.75 


0.E5 


Provision«l 


26 


4 


19 


12 


50 


15 


3.54 


1.10 


C*r»er Ladder I 


501 


4 


9 




46 


9 


3.46 


C . 94 


Career Ladder II 


62 


2 


0 


21 


50 


27 


4.02 


0.80 


Career Ladder III 


349 




5 


9 


42 


42 


4.17 


0.94 


Other 


23 


4 


4 


39 


39 


13 




0.95 



Table A2.B - Contributions of Career Ladder Program on: Retention of 
Teachers in the Profession 









Percent 


Indica 


ting 












Sign 


Some 


No 


Some 


Sign . 










Neg. 


Neg. 


Diff . 


Pos. 


Pos. 






Group 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1080 


12 


19 


44 


19 


6 


2.68 


1.04 


By Positic. 


















Principal 


601 


12 


21 


43 


IB 


6 


2.84 


1.04 


Asst. Prin. 


35 


23 


17 


40 


14 


6 


2.63 


1.17 


Superintender t 


44 


7 


14 


45 


27 


7 


3.14 


0. 98 


Instr. Super. 


213 


12 


16 


43 


22 


7 


2.96 


1.07 


Other 


i73 


9 


18 


50 


17 


S 


2.92 


0.95 


B/ Carver Ladder 


Status 














NcMi-Career Ladder 


SB 


7 


18 


99 


13 


3 


2.68 


0.84 


Provisional 


26 


27 


19 


42 


12 


0 


2.38 


J .02 


Career Ladder I 


SOS 


17 


24 


44 


11 


3 


2.58 


0.99 


Ciireer Ladder II 


62 


2 


27 


39 


24 


6 


3.10 


0.95 


Career Ladder III 


34B 


5 


12 


40 


31 


11 


3.32 


1.00 


Other 


23 


9 


22 


48 


22 


0 


2.83 


0.89 



«5 



Tables A3 - Results for Retention of Administrator Career Ladder- 
Evaluation Instruments 



Table A3.1 - Instrument: Observation 









Percent 


Inc • 


eating 












Str. 








Str. 










Disag . 


Dieag . 


Neither Agree 


Agree 






Group 


n 




2 


3 


4 


5 


Mean 




Tot«l 


1174 


5 


5 


9 


45 


37 


4.05 


1 . 03 


By Position 


















Principal 


643 


4 


4 


e 

D 


■to 


36 


4.10 


0.96 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


e 


3 


11 


47 


31 


3.89 


1.14 


Superintendent 


51 


4 


0 


12 


37 


47 


4.24 


0.9^. 


ArlSkr • OUper • 


227 


6 




9 


44 


WW 






other 


192 


7 


6 


11 


38 


39 


3.95 


1.17 


Py Career Ladder 


Status 














Non-Career Ladder 


96 


4 




G 


39 


46 


4. 19 




f'rovifiional 


33 






15 


45 




4.03 


0.9t 


Career Ladder I 


534 


7 


7 


13 


51 




77 


1 AO 


Career Ladder 1 1 


67 


1 


4 




45 


46 


4 . 30 


o.ez- 


Career Ladder III 


376 






4 


39 


51 


4 . 36 


O.Ei 


Other 


26 


8 


8 




35 


36 


3.85 


1.24 


Table A3. 2 -Instrument: Interview 


















Percent 


Indicating 












Str. 








Str. 










Disag . 


Disag. 


Neither Agree 


Agree 






Group 


n 


l' 




3 


4 








Total 


1172 


4 


5 


9 


50 


32 


4.02 


0.96 


fiy Position 


















Principal 


643 


4 


4 


9 


53 


31 


4.03 


0.94 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


3 


8 


8 


56 


22 


3.69 


0.95 


Superintendent 


51 


4 


2 


10 


41 


43 


4.16 


0.97 


Znstr. Super. 


223 


2 


7 


10 


46 


36 


4.06 


0.96 


Othsr 


192 


5 


5 


10 


50 

• 


30 


3.96 


1 . 01 


By Carssr Ladder Status 














Npn-'Carver Ladder 


95 


3 


7 


8 


44 


37 


4.04 


1.02 


Provisional 


32 


3 


0 


13 


53 


31 


4.09 


0.66 


Career Ladder I 


537 


5 


5 


12 


55 


23 


3.85 


J .00 


Career Ladder II 


67 


4 


3 


7 


48 


37 


4.10 


0.99 


Career Ladder III 


374 


1 


4 


5 


47 


43 


A.rb 


0.82 


Other 


26 


4 


0 


15 


42 


38 


4.12 


0.95 



ERIC 



Table A3. 3 - Instrument; 


Superordinate ques 


tionnaire 












Percent 


Indicating 










Str. 








Sir. 








Disag • 


Di sag • 


Neither 


Agree 


Agree 






ft f^nu r% 


n 


1 

X 


2 




4 


5 


Mean 


ED 




1174 


5 




1 1 


~ w 




3.96 


1 . Ot 


By Position 




















645 


5 




12 


47 




3.96 


1 , 0 


ffW w • r r «Ln • 


36 


0 


14 


6 


53 


28 


3.94 


0.95 


firW^VF Ail bWI IW Vri 1 V 


52 


2 


2 


8 


44 


44 


4.27 


0.B4 




227 




3 


8 


46 


37 


4.04 


1 .06 


Other 


1B9 


B 


4 


15 


45 


27 


3.78 


;.i5 


By Career Ladder 


Status 
















Non^Cereer Ladder 


95 


7 


e 


e 


43 




3.B5 


1.16 


ProvieionaJ 




9 


6 


27 


45 


12 


3.45 


1 . 


Career Ladder I 


537 


8 


5 


13 


5(:' 


25 


3.76 


i.n 


Career Ladder II 


67 


6 


1 


7 


46 


39 


4.10 


1 . 07 


Career ladder III 


375 


'~i 


■r 


7 


43 


45 


4.26 




Other 


25 


0 


4 


2e 


44 


24 


3 . 66 


0.63 


Table A3. 4 - Instrument: 


Teacher questionnaire 














Percent 


Indi catinQ 










5 


•:r . 








Str . 








Disag . 


Disag. 


Neither 


Agree 


Aarpe 






Group 


n 


i 




T 
w 


4 


5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1170 


7 


7 


12 


52 


21 


3.73 


1 . 10 


By Position 


















Principal 


641 


7 


7 


11 


53 




3.79 


1 .07 


Asst. Prin« 


36 


14 


6 


11 


56 


14 


3.50 


1.23 


Superintendent 


51 


6 


6 


16 


41 


29 


3.78 


1.17 


Instr« Super. 


227 


10 


7 


11 


51 


22 


3.67 


1.16 


Other 


190 


5 


7 


17 


54 


17 


3.70 


1 . OC' 


By Career Ladder Status 
















Non-Career Ladder 


96 


7 


7 


16 


46 


24 


3.72 


1.13 


Provisional 


33 


9 


6 


18 


48 


18 


3.61 


1.14 


Careor Ladder X 


933 


9 


8 


14 


»4 


16 


3.99 


1.13 


Careor Ladder XX 


67 


1 


6 


6 


98 


28 


4.06 


0.85 


«.areer Ladder JII 


375 


5 


6 


B 


93 


29 


3.95 


1,01 


Other 


25 


4 


12 


24 


92 


8 


3.48 


0.96 



o R7 

ERIC 



Table A3. 5 - Instrument: Writing teRt 









Percen 


*. Indicatina 












Str. 








Str . 






Group 




Dieag . 


Disag . 


Neither 


Agree 


Agree 






n 


1 






4 


5 


Hear. 


SD 


Total 


1167 


e 


11 


13 


39 


29 


3.69 




oy Posxtion 


















Principal 


641 


9 


10 


12 


40 


29 


W . Of 




Asst. Prin. 


35 


9 


11 


9 


51 


20 


3.63 


1 19 


Superintendent 


51 


4 


6 


10 


43 


37 


4 .04 




Instr. Super. 


225 


e 


10 


14 


36 


31 


3.72 


1.23 


Other 


191 


B 


13 


15 


38 


26 


3.61 


1 .23 


By Career Ladder 


Status 














ivon ufireer L.dOoer 


93 


9 


1? 


12 


34 


30 


3.62 


1.29 


Provisional 


33 


15 


6 


21 


39 


18 


3 .39 


1 . 30 


Career Ladder I 


534 


11 


15 


15 


3B 


20 


3.41 


1.27 


Career Ladder II 


67 


6 


6 


7 


4U 


40 


4.03 


1.13 


CAr^^r L Afirlor- TIT 


373 


4 




10 


42 




4 . 09 


1.01 


0+ .er 


26 


12 




12 


38 


27 


3.58 


1.33 


By Se.M 


















Fcma 1 ti 


361 


5 


B 


12 


37 


36 


3.94 


1.13 


Male 


784 


10 


12 


13 


41 


24 


3.58 


1.25 



Table A3.6 * Instrument: Reading test 

Percent Indicating 
Str. Str. 





Disag. 




Neither Agree 


Agret? 






Group 


n 


1 


2 




A 

H 


5 




SI> 


Total 


1166 


9 


10 


14 


39 


26 


3.67 


1.22 


By Position 


















Principal 


640 


9 


10 


14 


40 


26 


3.M 


1.24 


Asst. Prin. 


35 


9 


11 


6 


51 


23 


3.6V 


1.21 


Superintendent 


52 


4 


e 


12 


36 


36 


4.00 


i.oe 


Instr« Super. 


225 


e 


9 


16 


36 


31 


3.72 


1.22 


Other 


190 


e 


11 


16 


36 


26 


3.64 


1 . 22 


By Career Ladder 


Status 
















Non'-Career Ladder 


94 


10 


14 


12 


35 


30 


3.62 


1 . 3C' 


Provisional 


33 


12 


L 


24 


39 


18 


3.45 


1.23 


Career Ladder I 


532 


11 


13 


17 


39 


19 


3.41 


1 . 2L 


Career Ladder II 


67 


7 


6 


IC' 


37 


39 


3.94 


1.1^' 


.Career Ladder III 


373 


5 


6 


11 


41 


38 


4.01 


1 . 


Dther 


2t 


12 


12 


12 


36 


27 


3.56 




By Be ' 


















Female 


35'=? 


5 


9 


13 


3t 


37 


3.91 


1.3 5 


Hale 


765 


10 


11 


15 


41 




3.56 


\ . 24 



«9 

ERIC 



T«ble A3. 7 - Instrument: Professional S^llls Test 









Percent 


Indicating 












Str. 








Str. 










Disag. 


Disag. 


Neither 


Agree 


Agree 






Groitp 


n 


1 




T 

w 


4 


5 


Mean 


5D 


Total 


1166 


11 


10 


lo 


A 1 


21 


w • 5 


1.23 


By Position 


















Principal 


641 


11 


10 


17 


41 


21 


3.50 




Asst. Prin. 


35 


9 


11 


17 


49 


14 


3.49 


1.15 


Superintendent 


51 


2 


4 


16 


45 


33 


4.04 


o.*::- 


Instr. Super. 


226 


11 


12 


IS 


36 


23 


3.51 


1.28 


Lther 


1B9 


11 


10 


15 


44 


20 


3.54 


1.2:- 


By Career Ladder 


Status 














Non-Career Ladder 


94 


12 


6 


12 


48 


22 


3.6C. 


1.24 


Provisional 




15 


9 


15 


45 


15 


3.36 


1.29 


Career Ladder I 


532 


16 


13 


19 


39 


13 


3.19 


1.28 


Career Ladder II 


67 


6 


9 


13 


42 


30 


3.81 


1.14 


Career Ladder III 


375 


4 


7 


14 


43 




3.93 


1 . o;» 


Other 


24 


4 


4 


25 


46 


21 


3.75 


0.99 


By Se:: 


















Female 


360 


9 


9 


15 


43 


25 


3.66 


1 . 2<:- 


Male 


784 


11 


11 


17 


41 


20 


3.47 


1 .24 



Trble A3.B - Instrument: Student questionnaire 









Percent 


Indicating 












Str. 








Str. 










Dieaq . 


Disag . 


Neither 


Agree 


jree 






Group 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1165 


20 


20 


17 


31 


12 


2.95 


1.34 


By Position 


















Principal 


642 


18 


19 


15 


35 


14 


3.08 


1.33 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


28 


17 


14 


33 


6 


2.78 


1.40 


Superintendent 


51 


14 


24 


?4 


25 


14 


3.02 


1.27 


Instr. Super. 


222 


27 


29 


16 


23 


10 


2.65 


1.36 


Other 


190 


19 


19 


23 


.30 


e 


2.68 


1.27 


By Career Ladder Status 














Non-i;ar«er Ladder 


94 


23 


15 


19 


31 


12 


2.93 


1.37 


Provisional 


33 


le 


15 


15 


36 


15 


3.15 


1.37 


Career Ladder I 


534 


22 


22 


17 


29 


9 


2.61 


1.32 


Career Ladder II 


67 


21 


12 


19 


34 


13 




1.36 


Career Ladder III 


371 


16 


?0 


15 


35 


15 


3.13 


J .33 


Other 


25 


16 


28 


28 


24 


4 


2.72 


1.14 
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1«ble A3. 9 - Instrument: Administrator's portfolio 









Percent 


Indicating 












Str. 








Str. 










Disag. 


Disag . 


Neither 


Agree 


Agr«e 










1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mean 


SD 


Total 


1157 


28 


19 


11 


27 


15 


2.62 


1.46 


By Position 


















Principal 


632 


26 


2C> 


a a 

11 


Zo 


a ^ 

16 


^ . oQ 


1 • *^ 


Asst. Prin. 


36 


31 


L 


It 




a a 
1 1 


^ BO 


1 . 


8up*rint*naent 


51 


14 


22 


16 


27 




d . zz 


1 . Ot: 


Instr. Super. 


226 


29 


20 


8 


2 


17 


2.81 


1.51 


Other 


1B8 


24 


19 






9 


2.64 


1 • 36 


By Career Ladder 


Status 














Non-Cfireer Ladder 


95 


21 


25 


17 


21 


16 


^.65 


1 . .'7 


Provisional 


32 


31 


6 


31 


25 


6 


2.69 


1.T7 


Career Ladder I 


529 


37 


26 


1 


20 


6 


2.31 


1.32 


Career Ladder II 


66 


26 


9 


12 


41 


12 


3.05 


1 .43 


Career Ladder III 


371 


15 


11 


9 


37 


29 


3.53 


1 .39 


Other 


25 


24 


20 


20 


32 


4 


2.72 


1 .28 


By Se: 


















Fetnale 


361 


24 


17 


10 




17 


3.02 


1 .47 


Male 


774 


29 


21 


12 




14 


2.74 


1 .44 
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